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Proceedings of the Twenty-Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the American Historical Association 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the American Historical Association was held at 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, California, on Thursday and 
Friday, December 29-30, 1932. A committee consisting of 
Professors Frank W. Pitman, chairman, Thomas A. Bailey, 
David K. Bjork, and Ebba Dahlin prepared the program. A 
committee consisting of Professors Osgood Hardy, chairman, 
William F. Adams, William H. Ellison, George P. Hammond, 
and Oswald H. Wedel had in charge the local arrangements. 
The total registration was one hundred thirty, making the 
meeting one of the best attended in the history of the Branch. 

Professor Edward M. Hulme of Stanford University, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Branch, presided over the Thursday 
morning session, which was devoted to European history. The 
papers read were: “The Making of the House of Commons, 
1290-1340” by Professor William A. Morris of the University 
of California; “Gustavus Vasa and Russia” by Professor Wal- 
demar Westergaard of the University of California at Los 
Angeles; “The European Naval Situation during the Early 
Years of the Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1625” by Professor 
Francis J. Bowman of the State College of Washington; and 
“Private American Loans to the Allies, 1914-1916” by Pro- 
fessor Richard W. Van Alstyne of Chico State Teachers 
College. 

At the luncheon meeting, Thursday noon, Dr. Max Farrand, 
Director of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
spoke on the opportunities for historical research at the Hunt- 
ington Library. 
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Professor A. Harvey Collins of the University of Redlands 
presided over the Thursday afternoon session, devoted to the 
Indians of the American Southwest. Professor Andrew E. 
Douglass of the University of Arizona gave an illustrated 
lecture on the “Dating of Ancient Pueblos by the Tree-Ring 
Method”? and Dr. Charles Amsden of the Southwest Museum, 
Los Angeles, discussed the relations of “Kit Carson and the 
Navaho Indians.” ? 

At four o’clock President and Mrs. Remsen Bird received 
the members and their guests at the President’s house on the 
campus. The annual dinner was held that evening at the Occi- 
dental College Union. President Edward M. Hulme’s address 
was on “The Personal Equation in History.” 

Dean Rockwell D. Hunt of the University of Southern 
California presided over the Friday morning session. The 
papers were: “The Republic of Lower California, 1853-1854” 
by Professor Rufus K. Wyllys of the Tempe, Arizona, State 
Teachers College; “American Recognition Policy toward 
China, 1912-1913” by Professor Meribeth E. Cameron of Reed 
College; and “Developments of British Democracy in Aus- 
tralia” by Professor Thomas R. Adam of Occidental College.® 

At the luncheon meeting, Friday noon, Dr. Owen C. Coy, 
Director of the California State Historical Association, dis- 
cussed the activities of the state and local historical organiza- 
tions in California. 

The Friday afternoon session, presided over by Professor 
Osgood Hardy of Occidental College, was devoted to George 
Washington. Rupert Hughes of Hollywood, California, read 
the paper on “Pitfalls of a Biographer,” * which was discussed 
by Professor Nathaniel W. Stephenson of Scripps College, 
Professor Louis K. Koontz of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, and Eugene E. Prussing of Hollywood. 

The business meeting followed the Friday morning session. 





1 Professor Douglass’ paper is to be published elsewhere. 

2 Printed in the New Mexico Historical Review for January, 1933. 
83 Held for September, 1933 number. 

4 Printed in the Pacific Historical Review for March, 1933. 
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The secretary-treasurer, Professor Carl F. Brand of Stanford 
University, reported that the Pacific Coast Branch had a mem- 
bership of three hundred one, a loss of twenty during this year 
of general depression. The financial condition of the Branch 
was satisfactory, however, as due to the sale of files of Proceed- 
ings, the Branch was able to make a contribution to the current 
number of Proceedings larger than the subvention received 
from the American Historical Association. 

The secretary-treasurer reported also on the Pacific His- 
torical Review, the new quarterly sponsored by the Branch and 
launched during the year. The subscription list has grown 
steadily, if slowly. Financial support has come from Pacific 
Coast Branch funds, university and individual patrons, and 
receipts from subscriptions and advertising. At the end of the 
year a slight surplus remained in the treasury. For some years 
to come the Review would be dependent upon the generosity 
of patrons, but every effort would be put forth to make it self- 
supporting. The problems of the Review were further dis- 
cussed by Acting Managing Editor Louis K. Koontz and by 
Professor George P. Hammond, chairman of the canvassing 
committee. 

The Committee on Nominations, consisting of Professors 
William A. Morris, chairman, Gilbert G. Benjamin, Meribeth 
E. Cameron, Osgood Hardy, and Joseph B. Lockey, reported 
the following nominations, which were adopted. 


President, Charles E. Chapman, University of California 
Vice-President, William H. Ellison, Santa Barbara State College 
Secretary-Treasurer, Carl F. Brand, Stanford University 


The Council, the above officers and 


Meribeth Cameron, Reed College 

Osgood Hardy, Occidental College 

H. A. Hubbard, University of Arizona 

Walter N. Sage, University of British Columbia 


Board of Editors for the Pacifc Historical Review, 1933-35 
term: 
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Donald G. Barnes, University of Washington 
Dan E. Clark, University of Oregon 


The Committee on Resolutions, consisting of Professors H. 
A. Hubbard, chairman, Robert J. Kerner, and F. M. Hollister, 
reported the following resolutions, which were adopted: 


Resolved, that the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation express its sense of loss in the passing of its most distinguished member, 
Professor Frederick Jackson Turner, and of those generous and interested 
patrons of the Pacific Historical Review, Mr. John B. Miller and Mrs. 
George O. Robinson. 

Resolved, that this body express its appreciation to President and Mrs. 
Remsen Bird and to the Department of History of Occidental College for 
their hospitality and to the members of the Committee on Arrangements for 
their efforts in making this a most successful and enjoyable session. 


The secretary-treasurer acknowledged the receipt of a cor- 
dial invitation from Reed College to hold the next annual 
meeting at Portland, Oregon. The invitation was referred to 
the Council. 

CARL F. BRAND 
Secretary-Treasurer 





The Personal Equation in History’ 
Edward Maslin Hulme 


Perfect detachment in writing history is impossible. Abso- 
lute objectivity has never been attained, and is, indeed, a myth. 
All history is colored; sometimes only slightly, but sometimes 
deeply. It is colored by the time and the place in which it was 
written. And it is colored also by the author; for history comes 
to us through the minds and hearts of the men who wrote it, 
neither machines nor angels, but fallible creatures, with human 
prejudices and passions. The four evangelists, those early his- 
torians of our era, filled with their mission, tell their wonderful 
story each in his own manner, so that even “gospel truth” is 
no synonym for objective reality. Objective history is no more 
to be obtained than is objective art, and there is doubt as to 
whether it is any more desirable. The writer who deceives him- 
self into the belief that he can avoid putting his own personality 
into his work is a dupe of a very fallacious illusion. This 
coloring of history by the author I now ask you to consider 
with me. Not that I am able to add anything to your knowledge 
of the subject. My purpose is merely to summarize that knowl- 
edge, to stress its importance in the careful and relentless sifting 
and weighing of our material, and then to proceed to some 
conclusions that logically may be drawn from it. 

Quite naturally the work of the historian is colored, in the 
first place, by his temper, that is to say by his physical, intel- 
lectual, and emotional make-up, by his native qualities. Some 


of these qualities every writer will share in common with other 


1 This paper and the ones which follow were read before the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the American Historical Association at the annual meeting in December, 1932. The June 
number of the Review takes the place of the Proceedings, which were published annually 
by the Pacific Coast Branch until 1931. [Eprror] 
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members of his race. We must come to know, then, what there 
is to be learned of his racial characteristics. And here, as you 
know, I step upon dangerous ground, a veritable quicksand; 
for there has been a sad confusion of criteria as to what consti- 
tutes race. The true standards of race are certain physical 
characteristics—hair, skin, nose, eyes, stature, and especially 
the shape and proportion of the head. Yet even when we are 
agreed as to what constitutes a race we shall find that theories 
of character based upon differences of race are as hard to test 
as they are easy to formulate. In order to learn the psychological 
and cultural characteristics of a certain race we should have 
to isolate a pure racial type and study it. And this is not pos- 
sible. There are no longer any pure races, if, indeed, there ever 
were any. To avoid mixing its blood it would be necessary for 
a race to live in a desert, or rather, in this age of transportation 
by land and sea and air, on a planet otherwise unpopulated. 
Yet, after all, there is in many geographical regions a large 
amount of racial homogeneity; and so there is such a thing as 
racial differentiation, racial characteristics; and this, of course, 
plays a part in coloring the work of the historian. No writer 
can emancipate himself completely from his racial inheritance. 
What are some racial characteristics? There is the English 
love of fair play, their sobriety and sagacity, their mellow 
human solidity; there is the Italian sense of duty; there is the 
French gaiety of spirit, clearness of intellect, swiftness of imagi- 
nation; there is the dignity of the Spaniards; there is the energy 
and humor of the Americans; and there is the pedestrian thor- 
oughness, the depth, and the warm-heartedness of the Germans. 
All these racial characteristics, as well as others, are factors 
in the coloring of history. Michelet could not have been Eng- 
lish; and Macaulay could not have been French. Try to trans- 
port Edward Channing to Brittany and Francois Chateau- 
briand to Boston. Yes, in the writing of history much weight 
belongs to race. The English, said Emerson, are “impious in 
their skepticism of a theory, but kiss the dust before a fact.” 

More powerful still as a factor in the coloring of history is 
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the individuality of the writer. The essential: feature of indi- 
viduality is the totality of unlikeness that distinguishes one 
man from all others. This force of separate selfhood is the most 
important fact in human life. Shakespeare knew this when 
he asked the question: ‘““Who can say more than this rich praise 
that you alone are your” What causes and constitutes this dif- 
ferentiation of every man from all his fellewmen? No one, as 
yet, can say. Personality is the most inscrutable of all mysteries. 
It is a quicksilver that escapes the measuring instruments of 
the scientist. Its secret, long sought, has never been found. 
What is it that makes up the mental and emotional differences 
between historians who, though of the same racial stock, write 
upon the same period of the past in profoundly different man- 
ners, between Edward Gibbon and Thomas Hodgkin, between 
David Hume and John Richard Green? Science, with all its 
vaunted power, remains silent. She has no answer. And genius 
itself is unable to read its own riddle. The mystery remains 
impalpable. Yet the historian must consider it, for it colors 
every document with which he has to deal. 

What, then, are we to consider, after the matter of race, in 
making allowance for the personal equation of the writer? We 
should consider, in the first place, his temper. Men of different 
tempers see and note the same things in different manners. 
“Each one sees,” said Goethe, “what he carries in his heart.” 
The very fact of authorship is an abnormality, a differentia- 
tion from the mass of men; and writers are therefore more or 
less misrepresentative men. An historical document may be 
colored by the morbidness that is so likely to accompany a 
sedentary life. Among the temperaments to be encountered in 
reading histories written in our own language and in our own 
lifetime are the irritable, easy-going, cautious, enthusiastic, 
phlegmatic, sentimental, languorous, subtle, rational, devout, 
credulous, skeptical, flamboyant. Who has not met the con- 
genital reserve of such a fastidious temperament as: that of 
Walter Pater and the emphatic assertion of such a vigorous 
one as that of Theodore Roosevelt; the romantic religiosity of 
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a Ralph Adams Cram and the deep-seated inclination to doubt 
of a Harry Elmer Barnes? Inevitably the writings of such men 
as these, though dealing with the same subject, will be colored 
differently. Temper determines very largely the thoughts and 
emotions of the individual, his moods and dreams, even his 
sense of the meaning of things. The sense of proportion in the 
man of action is different from that of the man of letters. In 
the born master of affairs imagination is neither dreamful nor 
dramatic. His observation is a process of direct calculation 
and inference; he has not the habit of “enacting in himself other 
people’s inward experience or dwelling on his own.” And no 
writer can emancipate himself from his temperament. Renan 
was a timid, solitary, dreaming, religious-minded scholar; and 
it is easy to see that his early faith colored even the unbelief of 
his later years, that in his pages there is often a secret sympathy 
with the faith he had left behind. Sympathy is largely born 
of temperament; and though a writer may often succeed in 
withholding his convictions, seldom is he able to conceal his 
sympathies. : 

Another thing to be noted in making due allowance for the 
personal equation is the training of the author. Each of us has 
his vision inevitably dyed with associations and suggestions 
implicated in his own habits, interests, and pursuits. In the 
same stretch of country the farmer will see land good for this 
crop or that, for the olive or the vine; the real estate dealer 
will see lots that may be sold to a speculating public; the geolo- 
gist will see interesting formations of strata; while the solitary 
introspective will see a quiet place to which he may retire and 
dream. Much of what we see is supplied by experience and 
association. Simple vision is, in truth, one of the most difficult 
things in the world to achieve. It is very hard, if not impossible, 
to empty the mind of all acquired associations and simply see. 
The writer’s sense of fact in history, and indeed in all the other 
social studies which do but lie on the borders of science, will, 
in varying degrees, take the place of fact. Life is in the eye of 
the observer. The gaiety or the sadness of it, even the tragedy, 
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belongs entirely to the beholder, and depends upon his own 
peculiar gift of vision. There are a hundred ways of looking 
at any fact; and many of these ways are determined by training. 
The very senses of a writer have been influenced by his training 
and occupation. Detectives see faces more sharply than most 
other people; and they remember them well, too. Sailors see 
atmospheric changes not apparent to others; with them the 
sea is real, the land shadowy. Physicians detect signs of malady 
in faces which to the uninstructed sight seem healthy enough. 
Artists detect colors and shapes invisible to the ordinary eye. A 
violinist can distinguish quarter tones, even sixteenths. What 
are some of the trainings we often encounter in the writing of 
history, and for which we must make allowance? Those of the 
student, teacher, priest, soldier, merchant, gentleman, artisan. 
Yes, it is true. Historical documents are often colored by the 
training of the author. Such writings are human, and therefore 
marred by all manner of defects — defects of vision and of utter- 
ance, warpings of purpose, and strainings of aim. Often they 
speak to us only in snatches and with many a stammer. The 
process of “knowing” is no mere passive and receptive method 
of recognizing “truth.” It is highly personal, active, and 
creative. 

A third thing to be noted in the critical study of an author 
is his station in life. What is he, a nobleman, burgher, peasant, 
artisan, successful man of affairs, or college professor? Each 
station has its separate point of view, its vanity to gratify, its 
vested interests to conserve. Sometimes a man’s station influ- 
ences his thought all unconsciously. “Once a priest,” says an 
Italian proverb, “always a priest.’”’ Who, then, is the writer? 
Renaissance courtier “charged with a biography of his princely 
patron or a history of his dynasty?” Florentine “chancellor 
commissioned by the city fathers to write the history of the 
town?” Professor in a sectarian college moved or requested to 
write a textbook that shall expose the errors of dissident his- 
torians and put them to rout? Aye, who is the writer? What is 
his station? One should not expect the same social thought from 
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a bishop in his palace as from a workman in his factory. The 
experience of each has been very different from that of the 
other. The one may be shocked to the depths of his being by 
the onset of every new social idea; the other, incapable of being 
shocked by anything. Hastings Rashdall, who was the greatest 
authority in our language on the history of the medieval uni- 
versities, spoke some years ago of the appalling indifference 
of theological disputants to easily verifiable facts. Luchaire 
took this matter of station into consideration when he was read- 
ing documents dealing with the feudal woman. “As to the more 
serious reproaches,” he tells us, 


there is a question of how far one can rely on the allegations of the preachers. 
By profession they saw the dark side of everything, unduly exaggerated 
human infirmities, and struck hard rather than justly. Can one rely any 
more on the satires of the monks? The monks were often pessimists, disposed 
to slander everything of their age, and accustomed especially to consider 
woman as a perverse and infernal being, who had ruined and always would 
ruin the human race. 


And so we must consider the station of the author. Every 
writer lives in his own particular world. Therein are his 
thoughts and emotions, his moods and dreams, his sense of the 
meaning of things; and thereby are his attitudes and interpre- 
tations colored. 

Even more frequent and powerful than station, in the color- 
ing of history, is party. Who has not had experience with the 
blind fury and the mendacity of party zeal? Liberal, conserva- 
tive; republican, democratic; socialist, monarchist; orthodox, 
heterodox; Catholic, Protestant, Jew! Each has its advocates, 
its special pleaders, whose purpose in writing is often to secure 
a partisan end. Macaulay’s History of England is rightly 
esteemed by those competent to judge as a great work; yet who 
can read in its pages the magnificent story of the Revolution 
of 1688 and deny that it is the account of a partisan? No one 
reading the description of the non-jurors can fail to recognize 
the bias of the writer against them; and further acquaintance 
with the subject reveals that he was completely out of sympathy 
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with their aims and constitutionally incapable of appreciating 
their virtues. 


If I know your sect [says Emerson], I anticipate your argument. I hear 
a preacher announce for his text and topic the expediency of one of the 
institutions of his church. Do I not know beforehand that not possibly can 
he say a new and spontaneous word? Do I not know that with all this 
ostentation of examining the grounds of the institution he will do no such 
thing? Do I not know that he is pledged to himself not to look but at one 
side, the permitted side, not as a man, but as a parish minister? He is a 
retained attorney, and these airs of the bench are the emptiest of affectation. 
Well, most men have bound their eyes with one or another handkerchief, 
and attached themselves to some of these communities of opinion. This con- 
formity makes them not false in a few particulars, authors of a few lies, but 
false in all particulars. Their every truth is not quite true. Their two is not 
the real two, their four not the real four ; so that every word hey say chagrins 
us and we know not where to begin to set them right. Meantime nature is 
not slow to equip us in the prison-uniform of the party to which we adhere. 


Yes, it is only too true! For the purposes of party or sect one 
can do wonderful things with history. “It often seems to me,” 
said Froude, “as if history were like a child’s box of letters 
with which we can spell any word we please. We have only to 
pick out such letters as we want, arrange them as we like, and 
say nothing about those which do not suit our purpose.” The 
due weight of facts will no more be allowed than the due weight 
of arguments by minds which temper, training, station, and 
party have combined to bias against them. One reason why 
historians do not more often arrive at the truth is that frequently 
they do not want to. They prefer the interests of their party. We 
should remember that the desire to attain truth is, after all, a 
late and relatively undeveloped motive compared with the more 
appealing and pressing motives of economic advantage and 
social approval. 

Still another thing to be taken into account in making allow- 
ance for the personal equation of an author is his capacity to 
see and then to report correctly. Some men are so constituted 
that, even with the desire to do so, they can neither see nor 
report accurately. Even physicists, in the more delicate opera- 
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tions of their laboratories, are obliged to reckon with the per- 
sonal equation. No two observers ever perceive a phenomenon 
in absolutely the same manner. And it is evident to all of us 
that the personal equation enters more freely into the domain 
of the social studies than into that of science. It has been said 
that Froude was “constitutionally inaccurate, and apparently 
incapable of reporting upon the facts of his own observation 
without curious and even serious errors.” In describing the 
town of Port of Spain in the island of Trinidad he says: “The 
streets are broad, and are planted with trees for shade; each 
house, where room permits, having a garden of its own with 
coffee plants. There is abundance of rain, and the gutters which 
run down by the footway are flushed almost every day.” Now, 
what are the facts? The streets are narrow, they are not planted 
with trees, very few of the houses have gardens, none of the 
gardens has coffee trees, and the gutters are flushed with rain 
only in the rainy season, which usually lasts five months, and 
it was in the middle of the dry season when Froude was there. 
And so it is that an author may be loyal to truth and yet be 
constitutionally inexact. He may have only slight power to see 
the truth or to tell it. Actualities and probabilities may be 
hopelessly conglomerated in his mind. A great deal of training 
is necessary to discern the truth, and a great deal more to portray 
it. The thing is by no means as easy as it seems. Sir Walter 
Raleigh once looked from a prison window on a street tumult. 
Three witnesses saw the disturbance, and the three accounts 
were absolutely and amazingly contradictory in many re- 
spects. 


Perceptions do not remain in the mind, as would be suggested by the trite 
simile of the seal and the wax [says George Santayana], passive and change- 
less, until time wear off their sharp edges and make them fade. No, they 
fall into the brain rather as seeds into a furrowed field or even as sparks into 
a keg of powder. Each image breeds into a hundred more, sometimes slowly 
and subterraneously, sometimes, when a passionate train is started, with a 
sudden burst of fancy. The mind, exercised by its own fertility and flooded 
by its inner lights, has infinite trouble to keep a true reckoning of its outward 
perceptions. 
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Thus it is that in histories we sometimes meet extravagant 
fancies uttered as substantial truths. 

Finally there remains for consideration the liberty of the 
writer. Was he free to tell the truth? Was he constrained by 
fear, compelled by force; or was he free to speak or to be silent 
as he chose? History, alas, has many examples of compulsion. 
All the evidence for trials in witchcraft from the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth century rested upon torture. Women testified, 
when under duress of torture, that they rode on broomsticks 
through the air, passed through keyholes, and dropped to earth 
at the word of God. Are the preambles to the statutes passed 
by packed and subservient parliaments to be taken as expres- 
sions of the free and impartial verdict of the people upon the 
acts of Henry VIII? And duress exists today. True it is we 
no longer burn at the stake those who differ from us in opinion; 
but often we neglect, refuse employment, withhold promotion, 
and even dismiss. Some sectarian colleges limit their calls to 
teachers who will echo their doctrines. So there are men who lay 
truth on the altar of self-interest. When the voice of truth says 
one thing and the voice of expediency another, they listen to 
the latter. And this compelled reticence as to subject matter, 
this timorous silence about the deep and plain facts of life, 
weakens the entire moral force of aman or a book. To leave out, 
to gloss over, to dissolve away, not as the unwilled unconscious 
result of temperament or association, but deliberately, in obedi- 
ence to a fear or a command -that it is which “maketh a lie.” 

So it is, then, that we must make allowance for the personal 
equation in history. Historical truth is relative and subjective, 
not absolute and objective. Despite the eternal identity of 
human nature, without which no one could comprehend the 
life of anyone else, some idiosyncrasy or other sets every writer 
apart from all his fellowmen. And so many are the chances 
for error that Sir Robert Walpole declared that “history must 
be false.” 

How, then, in our endeavor to reach truth, shall we proceed 
to detect the coloring of historical narratives and give it due 
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consideration? How shall we realize, as fully as possible, the 
personal character of documents, their varying natures, pas- 
sionate and impressionable, imaginative and mystical, cool 
and cautious, visionary and practical ; their varying schoolings, 
stations, and affiliations? Is there a set of rules enabling us to 
raise or reduce to a normal value all documents with which, 
as historians, we have to deal? Langlois and Seignebos answer 
in the affirmative. They tell us that the starting point in the 
internal criticism of documents is systematic distrust. “The 
historian,” they say, “ought to distrust a priori every statement 
of an author, for he cannot be sure that he is not mendacious or 
mistaken.” He should “begin by doubting.” The “natural 
instinct to accept without discussion the contents of a document, 
still more a literary work, whose authorship is known, must be 
methodically resisted.” These eminent authorities then advance 
a set of questions by which, they say, we may arrive at the truth 
of the matter, may judge a writer completely. This, however, 
is dangerous. It is the procedure of bookish men who have 
slight knowledge of the world. It is far too mechanical and 
lifeless. Something other than distrust followed by a set of 
rules, something more, is necessary in order to know an author, 
in order to find truth. A full conception of the writer is neces- 
sary. Such a conception is a far more subtle instrument than 
any set of rules. Rules, at best, are only a help toward such an 
acquaintance. And what we need to begin with, in order to 
gain this complete conception, is not distrust but sympathy. 
Sympathy is much more helpful in arriving at truth than is 
distrust. 

What is sympathyr It is not pity. Pity means feeling for. 
Sympathy means feeling with. I use the word in the sense in 
which the Latin races use it. It means having a fellow feeling, 
entering into the feelings of another, sharing them. It does not 
necessarily mean believing offhand the statements of another 
or accepting his ideas. It does not mean credulity. It means the 
ability to put ourselves into the place of other people, to realize 
how they live, to appreciate their difficulties, to penetrate below 
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differences of class and education to our common nature and 
our common needs. The stubborn skeptic, still more so the mere 
cynic, never really knows anyone fully. One of the great lessons 
of the historian, indeed of life, is to suspect suspicion. We 
should, of course, keep suspicion alert and elastic; but never 
should we trust it, never should we mistake it for evidence. 
“Criticism is above all else a gift,” said Amiel; “an intuition, 
a matter of tact and flair. It cannot be taught or demonstrated. 
It is an art.’’ Not all of us may be willing to go as far as that 
with the author of the famous Journal Intime, the book in 
which he has told us of his introspective life in phrases of the 
most delicate beauty, but surely we agree with him that there 
must be temperamental fitness on the part of the student to 
begin with. The student of history should be, in some measure 
at least, a born intuitive knower of human nature. Without 
imaginative insight, without sympathy, we cannot think our- 
selves back into a bygone century; nor can we really understand 
a writer whose point of view is different from our own. And 
even when endowed with temperamental aptitude it is not easy 
for the young student to understand and to delineate a character 
remote from the ideas of our own time. If he is to understand 
the men of the past he must take them in the conditions of their 
own day, framed by the ideals in which they believed, and not 
by ours which were unknown to them. The faculties brought 
into play in this attempt are not so much those of the scientist as 
those of the artist. And time, as well as temperamental fitness, 
is necessary. Living with a period for a long time, becoming 
saturated with its intellectual and spiritual atmosphere, steeped | 
in its “climate of opinion,” to use the happy phrase of a seven- 
teenth century writer, is indispensable to sympathetic, satisfac- 
tory understanding. Such an understanding is the fruit of 
growth over years, the outcome of fullness of knowledge and 
fullness of familiarity. The young historian seldom has a satis- 
factory understanding of a distant period. His understanding 
must ripen with his general intellectual and emotional de- 
velopment. 
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Yes, it is not suspicion and rules upon which we should 
chiefly depend in our effort to understand a writer and criticize 
his statements. The historian should cultivate a greater flexi- 
bility of sympathy, an increased power of overcoming inherited 
prejudices and of putting himself into the positions of writers 
who belong to other times, or other classes, or other nations. 
Intellect alone never made a great historian. Intellect can deal 
only with abstractions and with the problems of things. When 
we have to deal with the problems of humanity it must be fused 
with sympathy and charted with imaginative insight. Only 
thus shall we understand the motives of human action, the hesi- 
tations and the passions of men, their inexplicable enthusiasms 
and their unreasoning heroisms, their exaltations, their de- 
spairs. Sympathy is the first necessity in the criticism of his- 
torical documents, as it is the paramount, if not the sole, secret 
of creation. It is the key to our understanding, the key which, 
despite all barriers of temper and training, of station and 
party, unlocks the flood-gates of the mind, the gates erected by 
human limitations against the sea of knowledge. 


EDWARD MASLIN HULME 
Stanford University 


The Beginnings of the House of Commons 
William A. Morris 


Students of parliamentary origins have usually sought for 
the beginnings of representation rather than the organization 
and powers of parliament. In spite of some worthy efforts to 
right the balance,’ the Model Parliament is too often treated 
as the end of a movement which virtually assured the position 
of the commons. The settling of the writ forms of summons in 
1295, aside from making town representation coincident with 
that of counties, conferred no new advantage in place nor 
power upon the representative groups in the national assembly. 
The proctors of the lower clergy, introduced in this year, con- 
tinued to do much of their important work outside parliament. 
The knights of the shire and the men sent by the towns were 
not yet an organic part of this body.’ Despite the arguments of 
Riess and Pasquet, it seems impossible to prove that until about 
the year 1300, if one or two exceptions be allowed, there was 
any special reason for summoning representatives except on 
those infrequent occasions when the king sought to gain their 
assent to taxation. The idea that from 1295 statutes as opposed 
to ordinances called for this assent,*® anticipates even the im- 
perfect realization of such a state of affairs by a long period.* 
The increase which the Confirmatio Cartarum implied in the. 
power of the commons had to do chiefly with the customs,* and 


1 By G. T. Lapsley, in English Historical Review, xxxiv; A. F. Pollard, Evolution of 
Parliament, especially chs. 2, 3, 6; H. G. Richardson and G. Sayles, in Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research, v-vu, and Eng. Hist. Rev., Xvi, XLVU. 

2C. H. McIlwain (Cambridge Medieval History, vu, 679) terms them “an addendum.” 

3'W. Stubbs, Constitutional History, 4th ed., 1, 259-60. 

4 See page 157. 

5 Cf. Hilda Johnstone, Cambridge Med. Hist., vu, 404, 408-11. Stubbs (Constal. Hist., 
Il, 266) holds that this element “obtained in 1297 the fullest recognition of its rights 
as representing the whole nation.” So far as this recognition was new in 1297, it applied 
to the future. 
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was a long period of time in assuming any sort of well-defined 
or tangible form. 

On the other hand, the significance in the later years of 
Edward I of more frequent sessions which included the repre- 
sentative element, has too often escaped attention.° The fact 
that, for most of the reign of Edward II, representative parlia- 
ments were called practically every year, has not been recog- 
nized as particularly important, except by Professor Tout, who 
saw that representation had now become a permanent feature 
of parliament,’ but without seeking correlatives. The assump- 
tion that the appearance of the commons in annual parliaments 
under war conditions was attended by a growth of power, 
though familiar enough in later history, has not been advanced 
with reference to this period. Indeed, the progress which 
Stubbs believed the commons made under Edward II has been 
doubted by most recent writers.* It may, then, be useful to 
examine the developments by which the commons became an 
essential part of parliament and attained a means of corporate 
action. These may be traced from about 1300, and were nearly 
complete in 1327. 

By 1290 the knights of the shire, though seldom hitherto 
summoned in conjunction with the great council attended by 
the prelates, earls, and barons,’ held a place in the scheme of 


6 Riess in his Geschichte des Wahlrechts suggests the importance of petitions, but 
does not produce proof within the essential time limits. Maitland (Memoranda de Par- 
liamento, |xxv) saw that by 1305 taxation alone could not explain the presence of the 
commons. Pollard’s (Evolution of Parliament, ch. 2) explanation is based on MclIlwain’s 
idea of the judicial importance of parliament. Pasquet (Essay on Origins of the House 
of Commons, trans. by Laffan, ch. 5) does not go beyond 1307 in his application of most 
of his argument, and has little opportunity to test it. 

7T. F. Tout, Place of the Reign of Edward II in English History, 151-2. 

8 Stubbs, Constnl. Hist., 1, 369-70, 622, 625. Pollard (Evolution of Parliament, 119) 
adduces evidence, treated cautiously by Lapsley (Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxiv, 169-70), and 
challenged by Richardson and Sayles (Bulletin of Institute of Historical Research, Vi, 
77, n.2). With Lapsley’s interpretation of the statute of 1322 (Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxvitl, 
118 ff.) must be compared that of J. C. Davies, Baronial Opposition to Edward II, 
§13-16. ; 

®In 1254 the knights appeared before the king’s ordinary council. It is a question 
whether they remained in session a week until the great council reassembled (Stubbs, 
Sel. Charters, th ed., 376; cf. Mitchell, Studies in Taxation, 262-63). After 1265 they 
appeared at a full assembly twice in 1275 and once in September, 1283. Commons and 
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national taxation. Originally called to represent their shires in 
1254, after the great council had refused to answer for the 
lesser tenants in granting the king a war aid,” they had in 
October, 1275, for the first time agreed to the taxation of their 
respective counties,” thus supplementing the grant to which 
the baronage consented in the fashion contemplated by Magna 
Carta. Possibly in April of the same year they consented to the 
first grant of the customs.” Again, in the assemblies of January, 
1283, they conceded, along with representative townsmen, a 
thirtieth of movable property for the king’s Welsh war, an 
action to which the magnates, who were with the king in Wales, 
accorded their ratification and assent so far as this was neces- 
sary.* In 1290, the baronage approved with the reservation 
quantum in ipsis est, a feudal aid for the marriage of the king’s 
daughter, at the unusually high rate of forty shillings on the 
knight’s fee. Writs were then issued to the sheriffs ordering 
election of knights in the various shires. These seemingly did 
not assent to the aid, but joined with the magnates in conceding 
the king a fifteenth. 

Henceforth the consent of the counties, through their repre- 
sentatives, was asked when the king sought a national subsidy. 
The baronial demand, accepted by Edward I in 1297, to the 
effect that war aids and certain unaccustomed exactions should 
be taken only by the assent of all the realm, in the light of 
precedent implied** the assent of the commons. The king, 
however, retained scutage, tallage and feudal aids, and parlia- 
mentary grants were not frequent. For fifteen years more the 
writ directing sheriffs to have knights of the shire chosen, was . 


magnates met in separate places in January, 1283. The knights were assembled in 1290 
after the magnates were in session. 

10§. K. Mitchell, Studies in Taxation under John and Henry II, 261-63. 

11 Cf, Pasquet, Essay, 80-81; Parl. Writs, 1, 3, 4. The amount granted was a fifteenth. 

12 Stubbs, Select Charters, 451, 495; both communitates and merchants according to 
Parl. Writs, 1, 1, 2; on 3, tota communitas mercatorum regni. 

18 Parl. Writs, 1, 12, 13; cf. Pasquet, Essay, 83-87. 

14 Parl, Writs, 1, 20, 21; Stubbs, Sel. Charters, 8th ed., 477-478; Mcllwain, Cambridge 
Med. Hist., vu, 675. As to the fifteenth, Parl. Writs, 1, 24; Pasquet, Essay, 93-4, 236. 

15 The concession was to prelates, earls, barons and tote la communaute de la terre 
(Stubbs, Sel. Charters, 495). 
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an exceptional feature of the summons to parliament. More- 
over, these knights were not entitled to sit in the great council 
of magnates, called individually to fulfill obligations of giving 
counsel and finding feudal judgment. The place of county 
representatives fell outside traditional usage and organization; 
their part in affairs was but occasional. 

In 1290 the history of the representation of the cities and 
boroughs was briefer than that of the counties; nor was the 
right of town representatives to assent in parliament to the 
taxation of their communities as yet established. Since their 
first appearance, in the De Montfort parliament of 1265, they 
had been called on but three occasions, once in 1275 and twice 
in 1283."* They had made but one grant to the king, that of 1283. 
It was only from the occasion of their next appearance, in 1295, 
that their attendance became as frequent as that of the knights. 
Thenceforth, the same writ of summons which directed the 
sheriff to return the latter, regularly “ specified that he should 
cause to come citizens of each city and burgesses of each 
borough in the county. The king’s claim to tax the towns had 
rested upon his power as lord to tallage his demesne.” All 
three of the Edwards imposed tallages upon demesne towns,” 
after their representation was regularly accorded. Until 1332, 
the same fraction of movables which town representatives 
granted the king in parliament, was often levied concurrently 
on his demesne lands.” In 1294 and again in 1297, towns were 
taxed through separate negotiation.” Except for the fact that 


16 As to the instance of 1275, C. H. Jenkinson, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxv, 233-34; those of 
1283, Stubbs, Constnl. Hist., u, 119; Pasquet, Essay, 83-89. The appearance of townsmen 
in 1268 (G. O. Sayles, Eng. Hist. Rev., xt, 580 ff.) does not mean parliamentary repre- 
sentation; rather a consultation with the council about a grant or a tallage. 

17 The summons of 1297 (Parl. Writs, 1, 56) is an exception. 

18 Henry III tallaged the demesne towns twelve times (Mitchell, Studies in Taxation, 
index, v, “tallage’’). 3 

19 In 1304, 1312, and 1332. The last of these, through insistence of the baronage and 
the knights (Rot. Parl., u, 66) was commuted by a parliamentary grant. 

20 Thus in 1296 (Parl. Writs, 1, 51; ibid., 53-54; Rot. Parl., 1, 240-41) ; 1306 (Parl. 
Writs, t, 178) ; 1307 (ibid., u, pt. 2, 14-15) ; 1316 (ibid., U1, pt. 2, 157; Rot. Parl., t, 351); 
1324 (Parl. Writs, u, pt. 2, 315); 1332 (Rot. Parl., u, 66). 

21 Pasquet, Essay, 97-8, 109-11. 
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some towns, outside the royal domain, sent representaiives to 
parliament,” the taxation of cities and boroughs through con- 
sent of representatives might appear as a pure bargain for the 
commutation of payments leviable at the king’s will. 

The position of the town representatives in parliament was 
inferior to that of the knights.* The grants of the latter on 
behalf of their counties were made in conjunction with those 
of the magnates; the grants conceded by the men of the towns 
stood alone, and were associated with the tallage of the royal 
demesne. The one made in 1295 is officially characterized 
as a grant of the citizens, burgesses and other good men of the 
king’s demesne cities and boroughs.” This was at a higher rate 
than that of the knights, and thereafter it was exceptional that 
the fraction of movable property thus yielded was as small as 
that conceded by the knights.” In matters of taxation the two 
were usually quite independent. A sheriff’s clerk, who made 
an irregular return to the parliamentary writ of summons in 
1295, told the obvious truth when he certified that the citizens 
and burgesses had full and sufficient power on behalf of their 
communities apart from the knights.” In 1306 the town repre- 
sentatives clearly deliberated by themselves” concerning the 
amount they should grant. The author of the Modus Tenendi 
Parliamentum, writing some fifteen years later, represents the 
knights as deliberating apart from the prelates, earls and 
barons, the representatives of cities and towns apart from the 
knights.” It is to be observed, however, that, in 1306, all were 
assembled before the king and his council at the beginning of 


22 Stubbs, Constnl. Hist., , 245-46; Pasquet, Essay, 180, 217-19. 

23 Pasquet, Essay, 151-154. 

24 Parl. Writs, 1, 45. In 1309 and 1313 the levy was upon each city, borough and 
other vill in franchise and without (Parl. Writs, ui, pt. 2, 39, 117). 

25 As in 1283, 1301, 1309 and 1327. In 1306 the towns, like the barons and the knights, 
granted the king a twentieth as an aid for knighting his son (Rot. Parl., 1, 270). 

26 Parl. Writs, 1, 47. The writ specified that knights as well as citizens and burgesses 
(p. 33) were to have full power for their communities divisim ab ipsis. 

27 Pasquet, Essay, 152-53. For the descriptive passage from the Memoranda Roll, 236. 

28 Stubbs, Sel. Charters, 512. On 510 deliberation is assumed. As to the date of this 
document, infra, 149-50. 
29 Pasquet, Essay, 235. 
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the session, so the proposed business might be laid before them. 
Such usage, followed in the fourteenth century and described 
in the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum,” implies a certain or- 
ganic unity between these diverse elements. This appears in 
stronger form after 1301, when the whole parliament some- 
times united in a joint answer or petition to the king. 

Groups of merchants ** were summoned to discuss the grants 
of customs in 1275 and in 1303, and several times under Ed- 
ward II to consider the staple, but their deliberation was 
seldom associated with meetings of the great council. They 
never formed a parliamentary estate. 

The taxation of the clergy by the time of Edward I was de- 
cided in provincial councils or convocations, each under its 
archbishop. To the prelates had been added proctors, that the 
lower clergy might have a voice in taxation, first, a proctor to 
represent each cathedral chapter, and then two proctors for the 
beneficed clergy of each diocese. In 1294 the king summoned 
the two convocations to one assembly, and on threat of outlawry 
forced from them the concession of half their revenue for a 
year.” The famous writs of 1295 thus introduced into parlia- 
ment an assembly of the clerical estate which the clergy dis- 
liked. By the praemunientes clause, included henceforth in 
the summons of the archbishops and bishops on most occasions 
when knights and burgesses were summoned,™ each of these 
prelates in his own diocese was directed to cite the head of his 
cathedral chapter, his archdeacons and the usual proctors to 
represent the lower clergy. This clerical body in parliament 
seldom granted taxes. The clearly recorded cases are in 1295 


80 Stubbs, Charters, 510. 

31 In 1275 representative English merchants; in 1303 foreign merchants apart from 
parliament. The native merchants of 42 towns refused to concur. Stubbs, Constnl. Hist., 
Il, 201-202; Pasquet, Essay, 79-80, 119. Cf. Richardson and Sayles, Bulletin Institute 
Histor. Research, Vi, 84. 

32 Barthol. de Cotton, Historia Anglicana (Rolls Ser.), 248-50; Flores Historiarum 
(Rolls Ser.), m1, 275-76. 

33 From Parl. Writs (u, pt. 2, 123), it appears that they regarded an assembly called 
by writ to the archbishop as a menace to their privilege. 

34 Omitted in 1297, 1301, 1302, and 1306; then in 1320 and for the parliament at York, 
November, 1322. 
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and in 1307.” The grant of 1315 seems to have been made only 
by the clergy of the province of Canterbury.” Even under 
Edward I the two convocations did not cease to be consulted 
separately” and to grant taxes. In the reign of Edward II 
this, because of the disarrangement of parliamentary assemblies 
of the clergy, became the rule. 

The praemunientes citation was apparently proving unsatis- 
factory by 1311, for in this year an additional summons was 
issued to the archbishop of Canterbury, directing him to as- 
semble his convocation at Westminster while parliament was 
in session there.* To this kind of summons objection was raised 
now, and, in amore pronounced form by the Canterbury clergy, 
in 1314" and 1315.*° The main complaints were the calling of 
the clergy to a secular court, as they regarded parliament, and 
to a place where the archbishop could not exercise his regular 
authority over them. In 1316 summons failed to bring the 
Canterbury clergy to the parliament of Lincoln. Those who 
were present reported that, in the absence of their archbishop 
and various prelates, they could not treat concerning a subsidy 
for the Scottish war. On this, as on many previous occasions, 
taxation was left to the two convocations, one of which was now 
held at London, the other at York.“ In the parliament at York 
in 1318, the archbishop of York reported good hope of a sub- 
sidy at a convocation which he was to hold. The prelates of the 
southern province who were present excused the others, and 
declared themselves unable to make a grant without their arch- 
bishop and common convocation.” Nor was the situation im- 


35 Parl. Writs, 1, 46, 47; Cotton, Hist. Anglicana, 297-99. As to 1307, Parl. Writs, u, - 
pt. 2, 15; also appendix, 25. 

36 Tbid., u, pt. 2, 138-39; appendix 92. The archbishop of York and the bishop of Dur- 
ham were excused from attendance. 

87In 1296 (Cotton, Hist. Ang., 314-15, 320-23); in 1297 (Parl. Writs, 1, 53; 
Records of Northern Convocation, Surtees Soc., 17-18) ; in 1305 the southern conyoca- 
tion met at Lambeth (Parl. Writs, 1, 140) two days before parliament. 

38 Jbid., u, pt. 2, 58; Cal. Close Rolls, 1309-13, 439. 

89 Parl. Writs, u, pt. 2, 122-124. The northern convocation was at York (pp. 122-23). 

40 Tbid., 136, 138-39, appendix, 92. 
41 Parl. Writs, u, pt. 2, 152 (cf. 155), 158, 162; Cal. Close Rolls, 1313-18, 325. 
42 Parl. Writs, u, pt. 2, 196. For a similar case of refusal to answer concerning a grant 
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proved in the York parliament of 1322. The praemunientes 
was reinforced by the additional citation to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, to prevent retardation of business through the 
absence of deans, priors and archdeacons.* Yet a large part of 
these failed to come, and those present declared that absentees 
could not be adjudged contumacious there. A war grant, made 
because of urgency, had to be approved subsequently in a con- 
vocation at St. Paul’s, London.** The objection to the summon- 
ing of the clergy of one province to meet in the other was not 
overcome. When the De Mortimer government, in 1327, called 
both convocations to a parliament at Lincoln, certain clergy of 
the convocation of York came to present excuses, declaring 
that they were not bound to appear outside their province and 
ought not to respond. 

The position of the clerical proctors, then, was extremely 
adverse to their co-operation with knights or burgesses in par- 
liament. Regularly, if not exclusively, after 1315 at least, they 
conceded their taxes in convocation rather than in parliament. 
From 1322 it is doubtful if the clergy of both provinces at- 
tended any parliamentary session. Moreover, the representative 
proctors met, not as a detached order in parliament, but as part 
of a clerical estate, under the direction of their prelates. Their 
attendance and the decisions of their assembly were enforce- 
able by ecclesiastical censures.** The voice of the clergy in 
parliament was communicated by the bishops.* 

Certain statements in the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum, 
therefore, cannot be taken at face value.** Here the clerical 
proctors are represented as constituting a separate order in 
parliament, co-ordinate with the two other groups of commons; 


in the absence of the archbishop of Canterbury in March, 1330, cf. Cal. Close Rolls, 
1330-33, 130. : 

43 Parl. Writs, u, pt. 2, 247. 

44 Parl, Writs, ul, pt. 2, 259. 

45 Records of Northern Convocation (Surtees Soc.), 72; Letters from Northern Reg- 
isters (Rolls Ser.), 345. A tenth was granted a little later in convocation at York (p. 349). 

46 See above as to being contumacious. For collection of their taxes by ecclesiasticai 
censures, Cal. Close Rolls, 1337-39, 624. 

47 See Stubbs, Constnl. History, u, 624. 

48 Pollard, Evolution of Parliament, 2nd ed., 68-69, did not observe the unreliability. 
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the proctors of a diocese are said to have a greater voice in 
taxation than the bishop; and the bishop is to be amerced 
heavily if the proctors of any archdeaconry fail to appear, the 
archbishop and the deans, priors, abbots and bishops also in 
case of their own absence.“ These are political suggestions ™ 
for the remedy of a state of affairs in which the greater prelates 
were unwilling to call their clergy to parliament for the con- 


sideration of taxation. The writer is grappling with a situation 
o; the reign of Edward II.” 


The lower clergy, then, are a negligible factor in the forma- 
tion of a house of commons. What is necessary is an examination 
of the work of the representative knights and townsmen to 
discover, if possible, how they came to unite for common action. 
With one exception, that of the second parliament of 1283,” it 
is possible to explain their presence, until almost 1300, solely 
through the king’s need for funds. In the representative parlia- 
ments of 1295, 1296 and 1297 the chief concern was still war 
finance.” Pasquet, however, has pointed out that, beginning in 
1298, Edward I called six more such parliaments, in caly one 
of which, that of 1306, he asked for an aid.™ Finance was in 
the background in 1300 and 1301,” but the presence of the 


49 Hardy (ed.), Modus Tenendi Parliamentum, 25, 29-30, 41-42. Stubbs, Sel. Charters, 
508, 509, 512. 

50 Stubbs, Consinl. Hist., u, 266. One may note also as refutation the omission of 
clerical proctors from the groups in parliament whose spokesmen took part in the 
negotiations (Murimuth, Rolls Ser., 50-51; Thompson, ed., Chron. G. le Baker, 27) lead- 
ing to the deposition of Edward II. 

51 As to clerical taxation under Edward II, see W. E. Lunt, “Clerical Tenths,” in 
Haskins Anniversary Essays, 157-182. For the difficulties of the De Mortimer govern- 
ment, above, notes 42, 45. 

52 Pasquet, Essay, 87-88. 

53 In r295 provision for the war with France (Parl. Writs, 1, 30); in 1296, for the 
same object (ibid., 1, 47); in 1297 (ibid., 1, 53, 63) a grant for confirmation of Magna 


Carta, the need for which confirmation arose out of the very great financial necessities 
of the war. 


54 Pasquet, Essay, 197. 

55 When Edward at the request of the magnates confirmed the Great Charter and 
the Charter of the Forest in 1300, he undoubtedly expected the customary grant for 
doing so. This was promised at the time and increased in amount the next year upon 
condition that he firmly observe the two (Parl. Writs, 1, 87, 88, 104-05). In 1301 the 
issue was over strict execution of the Charter of the Forest. 
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representative element by this time calls for additional ex- 
planation. What else occupied the representatives, and why the 
king summoned them when he did not desire grants, are ques- 
tions that have been answered in various ways. 

In some instances the commons were consulted and deliber- 
ated about public affairs or supplied useful information. In a 
few cases the king made such use of the men of certain local 
communities, before the days of parliamentary representa- 
tions.” The important and detailed Statute of Westminster, in 
1275, is declared to have been enacted with the assent of the 
magnates and that of the summoned communalities of the realm. 
It is known that sheriffs were directed to return to this parlia- 
ment knights of the shire with knowledge of the law.” The 
presence of town representatives at the second parliament of 
1283, in which the question of taxation was not raised, makes 
plausible the suggestion that they had part in the discussion of 
the statute enacted at Rhuddlan.” To the parliament of 1301, 
called to discuss matters involved in a perambulation of the 
forest,” sheriffs were directed to return, so far as possible, the 
same knights and burgesses who attended the preceding ses- 
sion.” The king’s wrath was aroused at this parliament by an 
attempt of the magnates to gain the support of the commons 
against him.™ 

The argument that the king summoned the commons, not to 
gain assent to taxes, but to make it easier to collect them,” con- 
flicts with the known history of taxation, and at any rate begs 
the main issue. The claim that they were called to aid the king 
_ in finding satisfactory collectors,” is not established and dis- 


56 Pasquet, Essay, 23-42; Stubbs, Sel. Charters, 357-58; White and Notestein, Parallel 
Source Problems, 97-98. 

57 Stats. of the Realm, 1, 26; Stubbs, Constnl. Hist., u, 113; Jenkinson, Eng. Hist. Rev., 
XXV, 234, 236; Pasquet, Essay, 76. | : 

58 Pasquet, Essay, 87-89. Known also as the Statute of Merchants. 

59 Parl. Writs, 1, 89; Pasquet, Essay, 113-14. 

60 Parl. Writs, 1, 90. Those who had lands within the king’s forest were ordered to be 
before him in parliament to present claims arising out of his recent acts. 
61 Jbid., 1, 104-105; Stubbs, Constnl. Hist., u, 157-58; Pasquet, Essay, 115-16. 
62 Riess, Historische Zeitschrift, Lx, 1-33. 
63 Riess, Geschichte des Wahlrechts zum Englischen Parlament, 6-8. 
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counts his ability to gain local information in other ways. The 
fact that petitions were presented by the commons, is a matter 
of greater consequence. 

In the period under review all parliaments, whether consist- 
ing of prelates, earls and barons, or including also the repre- 
sentative elements, were technically assemblies before the king 
and his administrative council.“ The recorded detail of parlia- 
mentary business has to do largely with the determination by 
the king and his council, with the assent of the magnates, of 
grievances and matters beyond the scope of the common law, 
which came up by way of petition. It has even been held that 
the essence of parliament was the dispensing of justice in this 
fashion by the king or someone who represented him.® This 
explains why Henry III after the barons’ war held three annual 
sessions of his great council, and Edward I at least two. 

Representative knights and townsmen, however, had no 
direct part in the judicial work either of the council or the 
great council. They might bring up the petitions of individuals 
or communities within their counties, or of the men of their 
counties,” but here their normal activity in these matters 
ceased. Their importance, even as forwarders of petitions, could 
not have been great before 1295, for, except at intervals, this 
business was expedited at sessions which they did not attend.® 
The answer to the main contention of Riess,” so far as this 
period is concerned, lies just here. Had the bringing in of local 
complaints been a leading motive for summoning representa- 
tives, they would have been called regularly, not occasionally. 
Furthermore, petitions were not disposed of in all representa- 


64 Maitland (ed.), Memoranda de Parliamento (Rolls Series), Ixvi-lxvii; MclIlwain, 
High Court of Parliament, 19-32; Pollard, Evolution of Parliament, 2nd ed., 24, 34-36. 
So in 1295 (Parl. Writs, 1, 39) and in 1311 (Parl. Writs, u, pt. 2, 62); also the document 
in Pasquet, Essay, 235. 

65 Richardson and Sayles, Bulletin Institute Histor. Research, Vv, 133, Vi, 71-73. 

66 See Richardson and Sayles, Eng. Hist. Rev., xtvi, 529; Bulletin Institute Histor. 
Research, V¥, 134. 

87 Cf, Pasquet, Essay, 199-205. 

68 In an assembly solely of magnates as late as July, 1302 (Rot. Parl. 1, 148). 
69 Riess, Geschichte des Wahlrechts, 3-14. 
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tive parliaments.” A process of sorting general petitions for 
reference to the proper authority, was established in 1280 and 
improved in 1292." In 1305 one becomes certain of a special 
procedure for handling petitions in representative parliaments. 
Thenceforth the rolls of parliament reveal the usage of setting 
a time at the beginning of the session for delivering petitions 
and that of designating triers of petitions." The importance of 
these arrangements is shown in 1309. The commons, in pre- 
senting articles for the redress of grievances, included one 
which declared that the knights and the burgesses, who had come 
to parliament by the king’s commandment and had petitions to 
deliver for torts and grievances done the people, which could 
not be redressed by the common law nor otherwise without 
special grant, could find no one to receive their petitions, as 
was customary in the time of the king’s father.” The king sub- 
sequently agreed to the urgent request that the receivers all 
be appointed. 

There is thus good reason to believe that a familiar current 
assumption will hold from the later years of Edward I. Taxa- 
tion brought the representative feature into parliament, peti- 
tion made it a more frequent and regular feature.“ One of the 
Ordinances of 1311 provides as a remedy for delays in justice, 
that the king shall hold parliaments once or twice a year to 
hear petitions, and to dispose of these in parliament as law and 
reason demand.” The usual practice of presenting petitions was 
retained during the rule of the Ordainers.”* Between October, 
1311, and the overthrow of the ordaining baronage in May, 
1322, baronial parliaments practically ceased. Knights of the 
shire and town representatives sat in twelve parliaments, and 


70 Richardson and Sayles (Bulletin Institute Histor. Research, Vv, 149) on this ground 
refuse to count the assembly of clergy, knights and burgesses of 1283 among the parlia- 
ments, and question the York parliament of May, 1298. 

71 Stubbs, Consinl. Hist., u, 276, and notes 2, 3; for more detail, Richardson and 
Sayles, Eng. Hist. Rev., XLV, 534-36. 

72 Rot. Parl., t, 159; Maitland (ed.), Memoranda de Parliamento (Rolls Series), 3-4. 

73 Rot. Parl., t, 444; Pasquet, Essay, 206. 

74 See Pollard, Evolution of Parliament, 2nd ed., 42-43. 

75 Stats. of Realm, 1, 165; Rot. Parl., u, 285. 

76 Richardson and Sayles, Bulletin Institute Histor. Research, vi, 75-76. 
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only two purely baronial assemblies are recorded.” In the re- 
maining four and a half years of his reign, Edward II called 
the commons to six parliaments, the magnates alone to but one.” 
It is known that after 1327 only assemblies which include the 
commons are officially called parliaments, and that the petitions 
presented henceforth are handled only in such bodies.” 

These facts *° alone indicate that the commons in the last 
years of Edward I and in the reign of Edward II, were becom- 
ing an integral part of parliament. In the reigns of the first two 
Edwards many of the commons were re-elected,” and carried 
over experience from one parliament to another, a matter of 
special consequence after 1310, when the commons came to be 
present almost every year; but only when their interest in griev- 
ances of unusual importance led them to formulate petitions of 
their own, did they assume an actual initiative. This is the 
earliest indication of corporate action on their part. In this way 
they came to demand redress or administrative reform to be 
accomplished by executive order or enactment of new legis- 
lation. Professor Pollard has well said that the common petition 
is “the root of the house of commons as a separate legislative 
assembly.” ** Despite much scepticism on the subject, the cus- 
tom may be traced to the reign of Edward II, and probably 
arose even earlier. 

Initiative in parliament necessarily belonged to the king and 
his council, but might be assumed by the magnates of the great 
council. When, in 1301, Edward I presented to the latter a 
document which involved assent to his forest policy, the com- 
munitas prelatorum et procerum made an answer by bill, re- 
quiring enforcement of the charters and certain administrative 


17 Ibid., vi, 76. Cf. list, 86-88. The baronial assemblies were in 1317 and at Hillary, 
1320. The former is not listed by the authors because it heard no petitions. 

78 The baronial parliament was at midsummer, 1325 (ibid., 76). 

78 Richardson and Sayles, Bulletin Institute Histor. Research, vi, 65-77; Eng. Hist. 
Rev., XLVI, 194-98. The Modus Tenendi Parliamentum (Stubbs, Sel. Charters, 506-07) 
agrees. 

80 Richardson and Sayles (Bulletin Institute Histor. Research, vi, 76-77) hold that 
they had no constitutional significance at the time. 

81 J. G. Edwards, in Essays Presented to Thomas Frederick Tout, 197-214. 

82 Pollard, Evolution of Parliament, 2nd ed., 120. 
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reforms, to which the king agreed.® It is known that they 
attempted to gain the support of the commons; and they 
clearly gained assent of the latter, for one of the articles in the 
bill specifies that a grant is made* upon condition of the ful- 
fillment of the demands. The people of the community of the 
realm,** on whose behalf the answer was made, included the 
commons, but the magnates gave answer for the whole parlia- 
ment. The common petitions which Maitland discovered on 
the roll of the parliament of 1305, are of this kind.” Thus the 
Statute of Carlisle, enacted in response to the request of the 
earls, barons and tote la communaute de la terre, represents a 
joint petition of the commons along with the magnates. The 
nobles took the initiative, but the commons had some part, if 
only a perfunctory one. The statute was made “after delibera- 
tion and treaty” with the magnates and communitates of the 
realm.™* 

This early procedure by joint petition has created the im- 
pression ® that the commons under Edward II ratified what the 
baronage proposed and assumed no initiative. Soon there is 
mentioned a communzitas in parliament which does not include 
the magnates.” A specialist on this subject affords new light. 


83 Parl. Writs, 1, 104-05. 

84 Stubbs, Constnl. Hist., u, 157-58; Pasquet, Essay, 1, 113-116. 

85 A fifteenth in lieu of a twentieth. This was made by the communitates of the counties 
of the realm and collected also in the towns (Parl. Writs, 1, 105-06). 

86 The king’s statement mentions the wish of the majority that he set forth the matter 
as bones gentz ge suntz venutz a ceo parliament. The reply of the magnates gives the 
response of les gentz de la communaute de la terre. 

87 Memoranda de Parliamento (Rolls Ser.) , 54, 122, 126. One is from the earls, barons, 
and communitas Angliae (p. 313). For these petitions see Gray, Influence of the House 
of Commons on Legislation, 201. For the various types of parliamentary petitions, 
Lapsley, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxtv, 168-171. 

88 Stats. of Realm, 1, 151, 152 (the French text). 

89 Lapsley, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxtv, 169-170; Richardson and Sayles (Bulletin Institute 
of Histor. Research, vi, 77, 0.2) go much further. Pollard, Evolution of Parliament, 
2nd ed., 119, is uncertain before 1325. That the commune are the commons in a petition 
of 1327 (Rot. Parl., u, 7), rejected by Richardson and Sayles, is shown in article 2 and 
the response (p. 11). See also Gray, loc. cit., 208, note. 

90 See below, notes 91-97; also Rot. Parl., 1, 456 (1322). The Modus Tenendi Parlia- 
mentum (Stubbs, Sel. Charters, 512) states that the communitas of parliament was that 
of the commons. Before 1330 (Foedera, ul, pt. 2, 800) it was the duty of knights of the 
shire to show grievances to the commons (bones gentz). In taxation the distinction be- 
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Professor Howard Gray shows that one petition in the parlia- 
ment of 1305, asking remedy for current evils, bears the char- 
acteristics of the later commons bill,” and holds that others of 
1314 and 1320,” which the king answered by giving appropri- 
ate orders to his officials, are of this type. He also adduces 
convincing evidence in favor of accepting as the work of the 
commons an important petition of 1309. This presents the 
grievances of the realm, the remedy of which is made a con- 
dition upon the grant of a twenty-fifth by knights, citizens and 
burgesses.” 

The petition of 1309 shows the initiative of the commons. 
In response to some of the articles, the king issued orders to 
various officials; but six articles gave rise to a statute,” the first 
known instance of the kind in English history. A second enact- 
ment based on a commons petition was the so-called Statute of 
Westminster IV, dating from 1320.” Another general commons 
petition of 1325" led to the desired action on the part of the 
king, but involved no legislation. Thus under Edward II the 
commons on three occasions formulated grievances in compre- 
hensive fashion, and initiated statutes through “commons bills 
assented to or modified by the king and the lords.” * The process 
begins earlier than the time assigned by Stubbs or Pollard.” 


tween peers and communalte is made very clear in 1312 (Annales Londonienses, Rolls 
Ser., 211). 

91 Gray, Influence of Commons on Legislation, 201-03. The reference is to Memoranda 
de Parliamento, 305, no. 472, ad petitionem pauperum hominum terrae Angliae. 

92 These are described respectively as (Rot. Parl., 1, 289, 291) petitions of la com- 
monaute d’ Angleterre; of (p. 290) la commoneaute du people; (p. 371) peticio per 
milites cives et burgenses pro comitatibus civitatibus et burgis regni; and (pp. 372, 374, 
375) as petitions or complaints communitatis regnt. 

93 Gray’s review of the evidence is loc. cit., 207-213. See the petition in Rot. Parl., 1, 
443-45. 

%4In 1309 the towns granted (Parl. Writs, u, pt. 2, 38-9; Rot. Parl., 1, 445-46) the 
same fraction as the counties. 

95 Stats. of Realm, 1, 155-56. Cf. Gray, loc. cit., 210. 

96 Tbid., 214-15; Stats. of Realm, 1, 180-81. 

87 Rot. Parl., 1, 430. Cf. Gray, loc. cit., 213-14. This comes from the king’s liges gentz, 
who petition pour tote la commune and are also les gentz de la commune, They had 
already petitioned in divers parliaments without securing action. 

98 See Gray, loc. cit., 223. 

99 Stubbs, Consinl. Hist., u, 338. Pollard (Evolution of Parliament, 2nd ed., 119) 
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There is nothing new about it in the reign of Edward III except 
the enactment of entire petitions into statute. 

The assent of the commons to the enactment of statutes is 
also recorded in 1313, 1318 and 1322.*” If these sprang from 
baronial initiative, and even if the accord of the commonalty 
was expressed without deliberation, the fact that they were 
consulted is important. The famous act repealing the Ordi- 
nances in 1322, and emanating from the council, was rehearsed 
and examined by magnates and commonalty.™ The act did not 
increase the legislative power of the commons, but required 
their consent, as in the past, to some types of legislation.*” 

The reign of Edward II, then, made the commons part of a 
virtually annual parliament, substantiated their initiative, and 
recognized their limited right of assent to legislation. Taking 
advantage of the king’s need of funds, they once made him a 
grant conditional upon the redress of grievances which they 
formulated. Their boldness would apparently have been re- 
sented by Edward I.** They were drawn at times into the 
current of political affairs under the leadership of the barons.™ 
The inclusion and recognition of shire and town representatives 
was a phase of the Lancastrian programme *” which the Des- 
pensers retained. Knights and burgesses had not yet formed a 
single house.*** They might still meet separately.*” According 
to the Modus Tenend:i Parliamentum the two groups deliber- 
ated each by itself, requiring separate clerks.*” Since in 1333 


recognizes the petition of 1325 as that of the commons in parliament. 

100 Stats. of Realm, 1, 169, 177; Rot. Parl., 1, 456. Stubbs (Comstnl. Hist., u, 625) states 
the matter too strongly. 

101 Stats. of Realm, 1, 189. See J. C. Davies, Baronial Opposition to Edward II, 514. 

102 The interpretation of Davies, ibid., 514-16, is here preferred to that of Lapsley, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xxvu, 123. Cf. MclIlwain in Cambridge Med. Hist., vu, 678. 

103 See Stubbs, Constnl. Hist., u, 157-158. 

104 In the acquittal of those responsible for the death of Gaveston (Stats. of Realm, 
1, 169) and that of those responsible for his return (1, 170). So in 1318 (Cole, Documents, 
2), 1321 (Parl. Writs, u, pt. 2, app. 162, 164; Vita Edwardi de Carnarvan, Rolls Series, 
169) and in 1322 (Stats. of Realm, 1, 187). 
105 See notes 77, 78; also the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum, which is Lancastrian. 
106 Lapsley, in Eng. Hist. Rev., Xxvul, 121. 
107 As in 1330 (Rot. Parl., u, 52) ; so in 1332 (ibid., u, 66). 
108 Stubbs, Sel. Charters, 506, 508. 
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the king asked the knights and the townsmen*” to deliberate 
apart from the magnates concerning Scottish business, Stubbs 
attributes the formation of the house of commons to that 
period.”° They were following a course already pursued of 
their own volition; yet separate deliberation was necessary in 
considering grants. The end of tallage in 1332 gave the towns- 
men greater equality in taxation.” The standardizing of tenths 
and fifteenths from 1334” settled amounts and incidence. Only 
the number of tenths and fifteenths and the time they were to 
run, were now to be decided; and these were henceforth uni- 
form. It is not certain that unity was forced on the commons.” 
In any event, the usage of common action, attained before 1327, 
was no small factor in the ultimate outcome. 


WILLIAM A. Morris 
University of California 


109 Chivalers des countez et gentz de commune (Rot. Parl., u, 66; cf. p. 5). 

110 Stubbs, Constni. Hist., 1, sth ed., 445. 

111 See Carl Stephenson, Eng. Hist. Rev., Xxx1v, 475; Richardson and Sayles, Bulletin 
Institute Histor. Research, 1X, 13-14. 

112 See J. F. Willard, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxx, 69-74. 

113 As Richardson and Sayles (Bulletin Institute Histor. Research, 1x, 13-14) conclude. 








Gustavus Vasa and Russia, 1555-1557 . 


Waldemar Westergaard 


Sweden’s diplomatic relations with Russia began in 1323, 
when the treaty of Néteborg (Orechovets) was concluded be- 
tween the Swedish king Magnus Eriksson on the one hand and 
Grand Duke Jurij and Novgorod on the other.’ This treaty 
marked the close of a period of upwards of one hundred sixty 
years when Roman Catholic Sweden was attempting expan- 
sion eastward at the expense of the heathen Finns, and when 
the Greek Orthodox republic of Great Novgorod was essaying 
to contest their advance and secure control of the waterways 
and lands that lay between Novgorod and the Gulf of Finland. 
The Swedish advance eastward was by no means a steady one. 
About a generation after Abo castle in “Egentliga” or “Real” 
Finland had been built by St. Erik about 1157, “Carelians” 
ravaged the shores of the Malar sea beyond Stockholm, and 
killed the archbishop of Upsala,* deeds that the Swedish chron- 
icler declares “gladdened Carelia and the Russian land.” The 
next stage in Sweden’s precarious march eastward, after Abo, 
was Tavastland, where Birger Jarl built the fortress Tavastehus 
to defend that central region.* The last frontier fort of impor- 
tance, Wiborg, was built in 1293 by one Torkel Knutsson, who 
had been sent thither by the regent Birger to take Carelia from 
the Russians.° 


1 The manuscript materials used in this paper were secured through grants made by 
the Board of Research of the University of California and by the Social Science Research 
Council. 

20. S. Rydberg, Swerges Traktater med Fraimmande Magter (15 v., Stockholm, 
1877 ff.), 1, 434-513. 

8 R. Hausen (ed.), Finlands Medeltidsurkunder (6 v., Helsingfors, 1910-1930), 1, 15, 
no. 34 (extract from Erikskrénikan). 

4 Ibid., 1, 39-40, no. 97 (from Erikskrénikan). | 

5 Ibid., t, 76-79, nos. 214, 215, a,b,c; Chronicle of Novgorod, 1016-1471 (London, 1914), 
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With the founding of Wiborg, Carelia and the Ladoga-Neva 
basin became the scene of a Swedish-Russian border contest 
that was to last until Peter the Great made his memorable drive 
to the Baltic littoral. Almost exactly four centuries after the 
treaty of Néteborg, Russia under Peter wrested from Sweden 
that extension of frontier that the latter had made after Gus- 
tavus Vasa’s death. The acquisition of this extended frontier, 
namely the Baltic provinces of Estonia and Livonia, had been 
Sweden’s answer to Russia’s attempted thrust under Ivan IV. 
It was not Gustavus Vasa, but his sons Erik and John, who 
planted themselves athwart the projected Russian path. 

After his heroic labor to free his country from its union with 
Denmark and Norway, Gustavus I made it a point to demon- 
strate to neighbors and subjects by word and deed that with 
independence once achieved, the new state refused to entertain 
any aggressive designs upon foreign territory. The Hansa 
towns, Liibeck and Danzig, in particular, had rendered 
valuable aid to Gustav Eriksson and the independence party,° 
but their price was a virtual monopoly of Sweden’s foreign 
trade. Though congenitally suspicious of the Danes, he man- 
aged on the whole to preserve the peace with the neighbor 
kingdom. In the protracted dispute with Libeck and the Hansa 
towns, Gustavus could generally count on Denmark’s passive 
support. Insurrections at home, with which the king dealt in 
a spirit of wise forbearance and firmness, found little hope of 
support from the outside. Over the “border march” of Finland 
he placed some of his strongest, most faithful—and most un- 
scrupulous—chieftains. On a notable occasion, Duke Albert of | 
Prussia tried to win one of Gustavus’s Finnish governors, Erik 
Fleming, from his allegiance, but the Swedes intercepted the 
duke’s letter. The king soon found that the attempt was one- 
sided, and from then on he kept a wary eye on his neighbor to 
the southeast.’ 


6 See W. Westergaard, “The Hansa Towns and Scandinavia on the Eve of Swedish 
Independence” in The Journal of Modern History, tv, 349-360, September, 1932. 

7 Gustavus Vasa to Henrik Claesson, April 25, 1540, Gustav den Firsters Registratur 
(29 v., Stockholm, 1861-1916), xl, 43-44. Cf. M. G. Schybergson, Finlands Historia (2 v., 
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Between Albert’s duchy of Prussia (which with Danzig 
was under Polish suzerainty) to the south and the gulf of Fin- 
land to the north lay a curious and anomalous—one is tempted 
to say anachronous~—state. Popularly known as Livonia, more 
technically as ““Liv- Est- Kurland,” it was ruled mainly by a 
crusading order of knights, headed by a Master. To distinguish 
it from the Teutonic Order in Prussia, it may conveniently be 
designated as the Livonian Order. Though the two orders were 
constituted and born under similar conditions, Prussia had 
recently become a secular state (1525) ; whereas Livonia re- 
mained pretty much the anachronism that it was, a prey to weary 
and long drawn out disputes between the archbishop of Riga, 
the town of Riga and the Order. Despite internecine strife, and 
the efforts of Gustavus Vasa to divert the trade of Finland to 
Stockholm,’ the towns of Riga, Reval and Dorpat brought to 
Livonia a considerable degree of commercial prosperity. Their 
long connection with the Hanseatic League on the one hand, 
and their command of the trade routes to Novgorod, Pleskow 
and the interior of Russia on the other, serve to account for 
their commercial prestige. 

To understand the situation that Gustavus Vasa faced when 
he found himself involved in a war with Russia in 1555, two 
sets of facts must be kept in mind; first, the long course of border 
conflicts, marked by more or less temporary truces or treaties 
that lacked permanence, and second, the disturbed conditions 
in Livonia that presaged a possible dissolution of that state. 
A situation existed there that might bring about intervention 
from Russia, the duchy of Prussia, Poland, states or towns 
within the Holy Roman Empire, and even from Denmark. 

That the Swedish king had not sought to begin a war with 
Russia is perfectly clear from his voluminous extant corre- 
spondence. But the events of his own reign were quite enough 
to make him realize that the Finnish situation might easily get 
out of hand, and if a war appeared imminent or unavoidable, 


Helsingfors, 1903), 1, 257. 
8 See Gustavus I to Niels Grabbe, May 5, 1526, in Gustav den Forstes Registratur 
(hereafter cited as GYR), il, 129. 
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he had no desire to undertake it single-handed. Even before the 
most disquieting news from Finland reached him, and while 
an envoy from Russia was in Sweden waiting for an audience 
with the king,® he had an agent in Livonia, a Baltic German 
by the name of Joachim Burwitz,” to get information as to 
conditions there, and some guidance as to what to do about the 
Livonians’ recent effort to effect an alliance with Sweden. 
Burwitz’s report,” which by acurious inadvertence was omitted 
from the twenty-nine volume publication of Gustavus Vasa’s 
correspondence, was dated at Riga, February 19, 1555. Its sig- 
nificance derives from the fact that Burwitz took pains to 
explain to the king all manner of phenomena, the burghers of 
Riga, Reval and Dorpat, the nobles or knights on their estates, 
the domestic situation of the country and its foreign relations. 
In the face of this report, the king could not claim to be ignorant 
of Livonian affairs; but with reports coming to him from a 
variety of sources, and frequently conflicting in their testimony, 
it is quite conceivable that he might fail to draw the proper 
conclusions from a particular one. It is possible here to sum- 
marize only a few of the more salient portions of Burwitz’s 
account.” Except for Riga and Reval, Burwitz found Livonia 
well nigh defenseless. The nobles were generally without for- 
tified castles, their principal resource was grain, and the sur- 
plus enabled the greedy and gluttonous high officials and 
knights to live in extravagant luxury, while the peasants counted 
themselves fortunate if they could get a crust of bread and 
some clean well water. The traveler had to bring food with 
him—and bed clothes—or run the chance of sleeping on the 


® Gustavus I to sons Erik and John, December 10, 1554 (news of Russian attack), 
ibid., Xx1V, 472-74. Same to Erik, February 6, 1555, ibid., xxv, 27-28, and passim. 

10 B. Boéthius, “Joachim Burwitz,” in Svensk Biografiskt Lexikon (Stockholm, 1918-), 
VI, 777-82. 

11 Burwitz’s report to Gustavus I, February 19, 1555, MS., 27 pp. fol., in Riksarkivet, 
Stockholm, “Diplomatica: Livonica, skrivelser til Gustav Vasa.” 

12 This report is historically the most significant of the accounts sent by Burwitz to 
the king. The more pertinent portions of his correspondence have been printed in GVR. 
It is the writer’s intention to publish this report in an English translation in an appro- 
priate historical periodical. E. Hildebrand, Sveriges historia. . . (Stockholm, 1920), 1, 
410, discusses certain political aspects of Burwitz’s mission. 
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ground. The towns presented a fair degree of prosperity. Ger- 
man cultural ideas and fashions were popular with both the 
(Serman and native stock. Knightly military obligations had 
fallen into sad neglect. In time of danger, the Livonians looked 
toward the Holy Roman Empire and the Hansa towns. Mer- 
cenaries could be used, but such foreign guests were often diffi- 
cult to handle or to get rid of. The one most to be feared of 
their “jealous neighbors” was the Muscovite Grand Duke 
(now Ivan IV). Burwitz judged correctly that the danger 
point in Livonia was Dorpat, where Ivan IV’s predecessors 
had insisted on a certain manorial tax (herligkeit) from the 
bishop of Dorpat, a tax that had not been paid for eighty years. 
The new ruler of Russia was preparing to enforce the recently 
negotiated treaty and to collect past as well as current payments 
“at the proper time.” The envoy appears to have had access 
to the report of an audience that a Livonian mission had re- 
cently had with the Tsar. He quotes the Tsar’s speech with its 
thinly veiled threat against Livonia, and adds that “the Livo- 
nian envoys were obliged to turn back with this painful mes- 
sage.” 

It is difficult to see, from a study of Burwitz’s report, how 
Gustavus Vasa could hope for an effective alliance or material 
aid from his Livonian neighbors. Ivan IV was probably better 
informed as to what was transpiring in that distracted territory 
than was Gustavus. While the Livonians and Swedes were thus 
sounding each other out, [van had his agents in Sweden, Livonia 
and Poland. In Livonia, as may be surmised, Ivan found little 
desire to come to the active assistance of the bishop of Dorpat 
or to enter into an aggressive alliance with Sweden. With the 
Poles he conducted long drawn out negotiations at Vilna that 
were calculated to stave off active aggression from that quar- 
ter.** Gustavus had his agents in Poland too, but they met with 
little response.** The old Duke Albert of Prussia, vassal of the 
Polish king, was playing his own diplomatic game, looking 

18 Brandt to Albert, August 1, 1556, Berichte u. Briefe v. (see note 32) Asverus v. 


Brandt (Kénigsberg, c. 1904-11), 591-92. 
14 Gustavus I to Erik, March 20, 1556, in GVR, xxvi, 166. 
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toward profit from the Livonian embroglio.*” Gustavus ques- 
tioned Albert’s envoys, read his letters, and put him down 
promptly as a crafty intriguer.** Russia’s efforts to establish 
contacts with western Europe were watched with profound 
and increasing concern in all the Baltic area. Just as the Swedish 
business was reaching its climax, the Hansa towns were appeal- 
ing to Emperor Charles V to help them keep the Saxon Schlitte 
(Slitte) from reaching Moscow with a corps of artisans and 
engineers. The news of English success in finding a northern 
trade route via the White Sea, into Russia produced repercus- 
sions that echoed throughout all of “Balticum.” 

By the middle of April, 1555, Gustavus Vasa had decided 
to pay a personal visit to Finland to look into the state of the 
defenses on the Russian border.** A Russian envoy had ap- 
peared in Finland early in the year, and though he was in 
Sweden proper in April, he seems to have achieved nothing 
beyond an audience with Gustavus’s son, the “king-elect,” Erik. 
As news of fresh Russian invasions and of Swedish reprisal 
measures were reaching the king, he sent back counsels of 
moderation to the frontier officials, in view of his approaching 
visit." To the despoiled peasants in the border parishes he sent 
messages of encouragement. He arranged for the dispatch of 
secret agents to the Neva, the Livonian towns, and if possible 
to Moscow and Novgorod, to ascertain the Russian strength 
and plans.” Late in June, he expressed disappointment at the 
conduct of the Livonian Master, who had not only failed to 
join him in a treaty of alliance, but had made a truce with the 
Russians. So the Swedish king was clear, or should have been, 
with respect to Livonia; nor could he hope for much help from 


15 Berichte u. Briefe A. v. Brandi, 518-641, passim. 

16 Gustavus I to Duke John, July 22, 1556, GV R, xxvi, 375-78. 

17 See, e.g., Danzig to Riga and Reval, September 2, 1556; same to Danzig envoys in 
Poland, December 7, 1556, Staatsarchiv Danzig, Abt. 300, 27, no. 23, 284, 318b, from 
among a mass of similar material in archives of Danzig, Kénigsberg, Liibeck, etc. 

18 Gustavus I to G. O. Stenbock, S. Leijonhufvud and Per Brahe, April 18, 1555, GVR, 
XXV, 132-36. 

19 Same to G. Olsson (Stenbock), May 4, 1555, GYR, xxv, 180-83. 

20 Same to Hans Larsson, June 21, 1555, ibid., 272-75. 
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Poland, when King Sigismund August was proposing that 
Sweden and Poland should join—to make peace with Russia.” 
On July 29, 1555, Gustavus sent a letter to the Russian Grand 
Duke-—or Tsar—expressing his desire for peace and unity.” 
A fortnight later he was on the Aaland islands on his way to 
the eastern frontier. At Abo he learned of a Russian invasion 
from a new direction, this time at Uletraske, a lake near Ulea- 
borg not far from the Bothnian gulf coast.” But he concluded 
that the Swedes there would have to look out for themselves 
and formulated plans for conquering Noéteborg on the Neva 
river, Kexholm on Lake Ladoga in Carelia, and Koporie in 
Ingria.™ 

The “common nobility” on the Finnish-Russian border had 
in the meantime learned of the receipt of a letter from the 
Novgorod stadtholder, with complaints of Swedish violence 
on the frontier. The stadtholder suggested a boundary settle- 
ment by September 1, to be made according to “lord Jurij’s and 
king Magnus’s letter” (i.e., treaty). This desire of the Russians 
to go back to the boundaries of 1323 was to be answered, Gus- 
tavus suggested, by feigning ignorance as to the stadtholder’s 
idea of the actual boundary line and indeed of any agreement 
between Jurij and Magnus. Such a frontier line, the king went 
on to explain, would not be to Sweden’s interest, for it would 
enable Russia to take part of Finland from her. They were to 
talk only in terms of the “century-old boundary” that extended 
_ from the Systerback river to the “Western Ocean.” * 

This was in August. A fortnight later he was in Helsingfors, 
arranging to buy guns and other weapons from the Livonians, 
and ordering wooden shields to ward off the Russian arrows, 
which “fall like rain,” he said. He suspected that the Livonians 
were trading secretly with the Russians, and noted with sur- 


21 Same to Albert of Prussia (June ?), 1555, ibid., 287-90. 

22 Same to Ivan IV, ibid., 340. 

23 Same to Erik Haakonsson, August 13, 1555, ibid., 356-57. Same to J. Bagge, August 
20, 1555, ibid., 358-60. 

24 Ibid., 360 ff., passim. 

25 Gustavus I to “common nobility,” August 21, 1555, GV R, xxv, 367-69. 
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prise that Russian merchants had free access to Wiborg.” The 
nearer he got to the scene the more chicanery he uncovered 
among his own trusted servants. A Wiborg official, he found, 
had actually sold horses to the Russians to the extent of 3,000 
marks, and—what especially exasperated the king— underpaid 
the local peasants for their produce.” 

Once at his destination, Gustavus lost no time in calling the 
invading forces back. Although Bagge had acted strictly in 
accord with the king’s orders of August 21, Gustavus was far 
from pleased with the performance. He had apparently ex- 
pected Bagge to make a reconnoitering expedition, and found 
that he had actually waged open war. He laid the blame largely 
on one of his captains and emissaries, Oluf Skotte, whom he 
accused of entertaining fantastic ideas of Swedish strength 
and of Russian impotence.” 

The cautious old king, who, by the way, had with him his 
impetuous son, Duke John, thus found his country at war with 
an enemy whose strength was an unknown quantity, but of 
whose immense superiority in numbers there could be no doubt. 
There was nothing to do now but to bend every effort to meet 
the attack that was sure to come. Disillusioned and peevish, 
but withal resourceful and determined, he made his way back 
over Helsingfors and Abo with a small band, and left his son, 
Duke John, in charge at the border. In the ensuing months, he 
urged on all and sundry, in Sweden as well as in Finland, the 
augmenting of the frontier forces. As it became more and more 
manifest that the Livonians were not interested in his fight, that 
Sweden was Russia’s sole enemy at the time, that Burwitz’s 
report of Ivan’s smashing victory over the Tatar states of Kazan 
and Astrakhan was all too true,” that the Russians were gath- 
ering in force at Kexholm, at Noteborg and in Ingria, Gustavus 
became convinced that if peace offers came, they should be 


26 Same to Jacob Bagge, September 8, 1555, ibid., 389-96. 
- 27Same to Per Brahe, October 9, 1555, ibid., 412-20. 

28 Idem. Cf. letter of September 8, cited in n. 26. 

29 Gustavus I to P. Brahe, February 16, 1556, ibid., xxvi, 105-11. Same to Erik, March 
20, 1556 (two letters), ibid., 166-72. 
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welcomed, on the basis of those boundaries “which kings of 
Sweden have had for many hundreds of years before us.” ® 
While at Kastelholm, in the Aaland archipelago in March, 
1556, he got news from his agents in Poland that no help could 
be expected from that quarter,” and further confirmation of 
quiet on the Tatar front. He was irritated over the attitude of 
Duke Albert of Prussia, who was urging the Poles to make 
peace with the Russians so that the Prussian plans in Livonia 
might be furthered.” In the midst of this far from cheerful 
situation, reports began to arrive from Wiborg indicating that 
Michael Vasilievich Glinskij, Novgorod stadtholder, was send- 
ing out peace feelers.’ Although these messages were not 
couched in the politest phrases, the king urged his councilors 
in Wiborg to keep the road to peace open and to avoid any 
hostilities. Michael Vasilievich’s letter demanded punishment 
for the Swedes responsible for an alleged attack on the Murman 
coast, as well as for the aggressors in the Carelian incident. In 
his reply to the stadtholder and to the Tsar, Gustavus main- 
tained that he had never heard of the Murman region or “Var- 
haffva”’ (Varddhus?) castle until the stadtholder mentioned 
them, and that he had already taken the Carelian aggressors in 
hand. To the Tsar he affected an interest in the states of Chris- 
tendom combining against the Turks, and asserted that Ferdi- 
nand, the king of the Romans, as well as the king of Poland, 
had enlisted his aid, and he intimated that Russia’s place should 
be with those who opposed this enemy of the Christian religion. 
In the interest of renewing the former “sixty-year” peace with 
Russia (i.e., the peace of 1537), he requested a safe-conduct for 
_ his envoy, Master Knut (Johansson), canon of Abo diocese. 
He added that his own advancing years made it difficult for 
him to keep in touch with his border officials, and that he was 
therefore sending his son John as regent to Finland. He hoped 


30 Same to councillors in Wiborg, March 13, 1556, ibid., 153-56. 

31 Same to Erik, March 20, 1556, ibid., 166-69. 

82 Same to Duke John, July 22, 1556, ibid., 377-78. See also “Cedula an Branden,” 
July 4, 1556, in Berichte u. Briefe v. A. v. Brandt, 545; and GVR, xxvi, 326, 340. 

33 Gustavus I to Erik, March 31, 1556, ibid., 179-83. 
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that the Novgorod stadtholder would be requested to deal with 
his son from time to time to prevent troubles from developing. 
The tone of the king’s letter was clearly conciliatory.™ 

When Master Knut arrived at the Russian border beyond 
Wiborg, he met with a hospitable reception. Most of the Rus- 
sian forces had been withdrawn beyond the Neva, and Russian 
frontier officials had been instructed to punish any of their own 
people who disturbed the peace.* Despite Gustavus’s suspicious 
surmises—shrewd suspicion was habitual with the king—the 
Tsar’s desire for peace proved genuine. Late in September, 
1556, after receiving favorable word from Master Knut in 
Moscow, the king decided to send a mission thither to secure a 
peace. The envoys included Gustavus’s brother-in-law, Sten 
Eriksson (Leijonhufvud), archbishop Lawrence of Upsala, 
bishop Michael Agricola of Abo, and three others. The Tsar 
was represented by the stadtholder of Novgorod, Michael Vasi- 
lievich Glinskij and Aleksei Danilievich Plessief. The Swedish 
mission, which left Wiborg for Moscow on January 16, 1557, 
and returned to Wiborg via Novgorod April 10, made a de- 
tailed report of its experiences. To undertake such a journey 
in a Russian winter was no easy matter, but Gustavus wanted 
the border wrangles ended, regardless of personal discom- 
forts.*° 

The Swedes were prepared to work for a revision of the 
‘‘sixty-year” treaty of 1537. Gustavus wanted mention of the 
boundary line of 1323—the Jurij-Magnus line—omitted. The 
promise made by the Swedes in 1537, to enter into no alliance 
with the Poles or Livonians, appeared one-sided to Gustavus. 
After long drawn out exchanges of compliments and rehearsing 
of past grievances, the Swedish and Russian envoys agreed on 
peace according to the old treaty of Néteborg made by Magnus 


84 Same to Ivan IV, June 5, 1556, :bid., 317-23. Same to M. V. Glinskij, June 5, 1556, 
ibid., 314-16. 

35 Same to Jacob Bagge, August 28, 1556, ibid., 486-87. 

36 Report of Swedish envoys, March, 1557, Muscovitica. Férhandlingar i Konung 
Gustav I’s tid. Ur Kankassamlingen. ms., fol. 34-51. See Rydberg, Sverges Traktater. . ., 
IV, 306-12, for official Swedish translation of treaty as well as for version incorporated 
in envoys’ report. 
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and Jurij. Recent investigation has shown that Gustavus, while 
himself acting in perfectly good faith, gave credence to an 
alleged copy of the ancient treaty which had apparently been 
brought to his attention by Claes Christersson (Horn). The 
latter and his equally enthusiastic colleague, Jacob Teijtt, pro- 
posed a boundary line that varied distinctly—to Sweden’s ad- 
vantage—from that agreed upon by the Néteborg negotiators 
and in subsequent boundary conferences. The forged document 
does not appear among the material used by the Swedish mis- 
sion of 1557, but first receives official recognition in a communi- 
cation of 1559, when plans were under way for a joint survey of 
the boundary. This survey was provided for under the treaty 
of 1557, when authentic copies of the old treaty were on record 
in both Sweden and Russia. The boundary commission did not 
actually meet until after the aged king’s death, and his successor 
made no use of the “doctored” document.” Gustavus was able, 
though not without serious discussion on the part of the envoys, 
to free himself from the promises of 1537, that attempted to 
prevent any alliance with Poland or Livonia against Russia. 
All in all, it was a tame enough ending to an inglorious war, but 
Gustavus was glad to be extricated from an uncomfortable 
position that he felt himself more or less pushed into by frontier 
“war hawks” and aggrieved subjects. Ivan had got his most 
dangerous enemy on his western border out of the way, and 
he could afford to bide his time. The Dorpat question left 
Livonia open to his intervention at his own good pleasure; the 
chance to fish in Livonia’s troubled waters might open up at 
any moment. 

The outcome of Gustavus Vasa’s Russian campaign and 
diplomacy left the two contesting parties much as before— both 
were free to direct their attention to the disturbed situation in 
Livonia. The eastern giant had knocked at the northern en- 
trance to the Baltic and he had found no welcome. The Livo- 
nian door might yield to his pressure. But Gustavus, too, had 
begun to sense that Sweden could not ignore the Livonian 


87 Cf. Rydberg, op. cit., IV, 306-09. 
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Pandora’s box. He was under no delusions as to Ivan’s aims. 
In a letter to his son and designated successor, Erik, he had 
declared in March, 1556, that “the Russians are developing a 
power which it is to be feared will injure irretrievably not only 
the inhabitants of Sweden but the towns and communities of 
the entire Baltic area.” * But it must in the main be concluded 
that Gustavus Vasa was chiefly interested in preserving 
Sweden’s integrity and independence, and entertained no ag- 
gressive designs in the east, beyond acquiring a few morsels of 
land on which his Finnish subjects had settled. His correspond- 
ence and contemporary documents clearly bear out this point 
of view. But in building up his defensive forces during the 
closing years of his rule, and particularly in making Duke John 
governor of Finland and commander of a strong part of those 
forces, he had assisted in creating a situation in which youthful 
ambition and opportunities for easy conquests might easily 
shift the course of Swedish history into imperialistic channels. 
The fact that the occupation of Reval and Estonia by Gus- 
tavus’s son and successor, Erik, definitely ushered in an era of 
imperialism that reached its climax under the king’s famous 
grandson, Gustavus Adolphus, and its dénouement under 
Charles XII, lends to the Russian campaign and diplomacy 
of the first Vasa a peculiar interest. 


WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD 
University of California at Los Angeles 


38 Gustavus I to Erik, March 20, 1556, GV R, xxvi, 169-72. 
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The European Naval Situation During the Early 
Years of the Thirty Years’ War’ 


Francis J. Bowman 


The period from the defeat of the “Invincible Armada” 
to the English-Dutch wars has been somewhat neglected by 
naval historians. The researches of Corbett have illumined 
the story of the Tudor navy, while Ballhausen has done as 
much for the ships and men who carried on the struggle be- 
tween the Commonwealth and the United Provinces.” Yet 
during the two generations a great change had taken place. 

The English-Spanish rencounter occurred between coun- 
tries still medieval in maritime organization. Fifty years ago 
Mahan devoted some of the most brilliant pages of his Influ- 
ence of Sea-Power upon History, 1660-1783 to the new and 


1 Since this paper takes a general view of the subject, footnotes will be reduced to the 
minimum. General works used as background include A. Cronholm, Sveriges Historia 
under Gustaf II Adolphs Regering, vols. 1-1, 1v-v1; S. R. Gardiner, History of England 
from the Accession of James I to the Outbreak of the Civil War, vols. m-1v; G. Groen 
van Prinsterer, Handbok der Geschiedenis van het Vaderland, vol. u; E. Lavisse, 
Histoire de France, tome vi, 2; N. Slange-H. Gram, Den Stormaegtigste Konges Chris- 
tian den Fierdes. . . Historia; J. J. von Rusdorf, Memoires Secretes; A. Szelagowski, 
Der Kamp um die Ostsee, 1544-1621. Naval histories and monograph material consulted 
includes J. J. Backer-Dirks, De Nederlandsche Zeemacht, vol. 1; F. J. Bowman, “The 
Thirty Years’ War in the Baltic” (unpublished thesis, State University of Iowa) ; Chris- 
tian IV of Denmark, Egenhaendige Breve; J. C. de Jonge, Geschiedenis van het Neder- 
landsche Zeewezen, vol. 1; H. G. Garde, Den dansk-norske Simagts Historie, 1535-1700; 
Anton Gindely, Maritimen Plaine der Habsburger;.J. Mankell (ed.), Arkiv till upplysn- 
ing om Svenska Krigens och Krigsinrattningares Historia, 1670-1632; Fr. Mares, Die 
Maritimen Plaine der Habsburger in den Jahren 1625-1628; M. Oppenheim, History of 
the Administration of the Royal Navy from 1509 to 1660; K. Reichard, Die Maritime 
Politik der Habsburger im siebzehnten Jahrhundert; Otto Schmitz, Die Maritime 
Politik der Habsburger in den Jahren 1625-1628; Axel Zettersten, Svenska Flottans 
Historia, 1522-1680. 

2 J. Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy (2 v., London, 1898) ; Philip Carl Balihausen, 
Das erste Englisch-Hollandische Seekrieg 1652-1654, sowie der Schwedische-Hol- 
landische Seekrieg, 1658-1659 (Hague, 1923). 
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modern navies already existent in the year 1660. The writer 
is of the opinion that the Thirty Years’ War is the period of 
transition from feudal and local maritime forces to royal and 
national fleets, and that Mahan did not go back far enough— 
that he disregarded the possession of modern navies by Chris- 
tian [V of Denmark and Gustavus II Adolphus of Sweden 
not only before 1660 but even before 1630. 

The Thirty Years’ War is commonly regarded as a struggle 
between land forces. Although Wallenstein bore the resound- 
ing title, “Lord of the Baltic,” the naval aspects of the conflict in 
which he was engaged have been generally neglected. It is the 
purpose of this article to present certain pertinent data, in- 
tended to illuminate the birth of a Protestant naval supremacy. 
The maritime history of the Thirty Years’ War concerns itself 
primarily with northern, with Protestant Europe, with the 
waters of the Atlantic, and of the North and Baltic seas. In 
all of these areas, it is necessary to consider how commercial, 
religious, and political conditions determined the possible 
bases for naval operations. 

In the Baltic, Copenhagen and Stockholm were deep-water 
harbors, each the capital of a monarchy already organized 
on modern lines. In Germany, Lttbeck, Wismar, Stralsund, 
and Stettin, the chief seaports, were Hansa towns. Liibeck was 
independent; the others owed allegiance to local rulers and, 
beyond these, to the Emperor. All were Protestant in religion 
and particularistic in political sentiment, thus diametrically 
opposed to the Roman Catholicism and dynasticism of the 
Hapsburg Emperors of Germany. All these towns had shallow 
harbors. Wismar had seventeen feet of water, none of the others 
as much as fifteen. This was a matter of importance since by 
1620 the ancestor of the line-of-battle ship drew sixteen feet, 
while the “fregatte’” was of twelve or fourteen feet draft. None 
of these cities owned warships, although Lubeck had thirty 
merchantmen of such size and strength as to be fit for naval 
armament. 


The great port of the Baltic was Danzig, whose 65,000 
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inhabitants made it the largest city in northeastern Europe. 
In 1618, 1,867 vessels entered her harbor, and her grain export 
alone amounted to 256,000 tons. Three-fifths of all the ships 
_ passing through the Sound were headed for or coming from 
Danzig. Only Amsterdam and Venice surpassed her in the 
amount and value of commerce, her import trade to Poland 
being valued in 1623 at 17,500,000 gulden. She was the great 
seaport of Poland and King Sigismund III dreamed of cre- 
ating a Polish fleet in her harbor. Yet she owned only some 
thirty or forty of all the vessels engaged in her commerce, and 
the harbor possessed only eight to nine and one-half feet of 
water, too shallow for large warships. Furthermore, she was a 
Hansa town, Lutheran in faith, and governed by the middle 
class, the burghers. The hinterland was Polish, Roman Catho- 
lic, and dominated by a feudal nobility, the “schlachta.” 

Strategically, Copenhagen by dominating the Sound, made 
of the Baltic a “mare clausum” to which the King of Denmark 
held the key. In the English Channel and the North Sea, 
Dunkirk played a part almost as important. It was the only 
port under Spanish control that we need consider. It faced the 
Channel and the Western Ocean, but gave easy access to the 
North Sea waters. It was easily defended, yet possessed several 
entrances hard to blockade. It was the eye of the Spanish Neth- 
erlands, and enterprising Flemish sailors swarmed to its docks. 
Its harbor, however, was barely deep enough to float vessels 
of the largest size, and was better suited for frigates and pri- 
vateers than for line-of-battle ships. 

Deep-water ports were no rarity in England. Plymouth and 
Southampton served both Atlantic and local waters from their 
position on the Channel, while London was the base for North 
Sea operations. On the German North Sea coast, Hamburg 
was the only great port. But the Elbe was shallow. We know 
the size of 1,771 of the 3,156 ships that visited Hamburg in 1625, 
and the average burthen was but 35.8 tons.* The great French 





3 Ernst Baasch, “Hamburgs Seeschifffahrt und Waarenhandel vom Ende des 16. bis 
zum Mitte des 17. Jahrhunderts,” Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Hamburgische Geschichte, 
IX (1894), 302-303. 
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ports were deep-water harbors, but were regional and provin- 
cial rather than national. Calais was a border town against 
Spain and England. St. Malo was a Breton city, with a speech 
and a law of its own. La Rochelle, the great western center of 
shipping, was even less under the control of the monarchy. The 
hinterland was rural and Roman Catholic, but the city was a 
mart of industry and the center of Protestantism in France. 
Under the Edict of Nantes it was a city of refuge, a focus of 
religious disaffection. Incidentally, it was a haven of pirates, 
as well as a home of industry. 

In all the north European waters the Dutch dominated trade 
and commerce. In 1634 the Seven Provinces were credited 
with owning 14,850 merchant ships and 20,000 fishing boats.* 
They furnished two-thirds of the vessels that navigated the 
Baltic, and Dutch skippers made 6000 voyages a year tc that 
sea. Eight of every nine ships visiting Scotland, eleven of every 
twelve entering Norwegian harbors, were Dutch. Their trade 
was estimated at eighty-three per cent of the total foreign trade 
of northern Europe, and was reckoned at 35,000,000 gulden 
yearly. They collected £600,000, over 3,000,000 gulden a year, 
as recompense for freighting activities alone. The fisheries and 
carrying trade of the North Sea; the hemp, lumber and naval 
stores of the Baltic; the sugar and spices of the Indies; the 
luxuries of the Levant contributed to the prosperity of Amster- 
dam, Hoorn, Rotterdam, Enkhuizen and Alkmar. Still old 
provincial jealousies hampered naval reorganization and be- 


sides, none of the Dutch harbors was primarily a deep-water 


port. Navigation was impeded by bars and shallows, by narrow 
tortuous channels and by shifting sands as well as by restrictions 
that no longer corresponded to the course of commerce. 

The second point to be considered is, what changes in naval 
organization, in size of navies, and in national naval policies 
were made in the period after 1618. 

The years 1619 to 1630 reveal a great interest in and govern- 


*G. W. Vreede, Inleiding tot eene Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Diplomatie 


(Utrecht, 1861), 1, part 2, appendix, document no. 28, Register van Holland, 12 Julij 
1634, fol. 627. 
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mental activity for naval organization. As might be expected, 
the northern nations, less medieval in government, more enter- 
prising in commerce, take the lead. Each country establishes 
or tries to establish a central responsible office for naval! control, 
an admiralty. In the following pages they are discussed chrono- 
logically rather than regionally. 

On January 14, 1619, King James I appointed as Lord High 
Admiral of England George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 
The new minister had no well-thought-out naval policy, and 
the English exchequer was always empty. In 1620 only some 
six or eight large vessels were available for the campaign of 
Mansell against the pirates of Algiers. Wars with Spain and 
France were initiated ; expeditions despatched against Cadiz, 
the Isle de Rhe, and La Rochelle; but no real increase was 
made in the royal navy. The royal ships made up only half a 
score of the 88 vessels sent against Cadiz in 1625, and less than 
a dozen of the 66 English vessels off La Rochelle on May 11, 
1628, were the property of the crown. At the close of this period 
as at its beginning, the requisitioning of merchant ships and 
the impressment of their crews gave England the major part 
of her maritime fighting force. 

In Sweden, the year 1620 saw a far-reaching naval reorgani- 
zation. Gustavus II Adolphus made his half-brother, Karl 
Karlsson Gyllenhjelm, Admiral of the Realm and gave him 
as chief-of-staff the efficient Klas Fleming. A system of naval 
conscription flourished; navy yard work was concentrated at 
Stockholm and a definite naval estimate found place in the 
annual budget. The fleet consisted in 1620 of four large vessels 
and fifty-three other craft, with less than 1ooo sailors. New 
ships were bought in Holland or built at home. Voyages to 
Livonia and Prussia, the blockades of Danzig and Wismar, a 
sea-battle off Hela gave the new fleet experience and efficiency. 
By 1631 the fleet numbered 15 large and 100 small vessels, with 
over 3000 men in the crews. 

Under Christian IV, Denmark-Norway had perhaps pro- 
gressed farther than any other European power in organizing 
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its navy in a modern manner. In the year 1621 the king took 
the important step of concentrating naval yard work at the 
Bremerholm in Copenhagen and centering all naval admini- 
stration there. A portion of the Sound Dues was diverted to 
ship construction and maintenance, and a royal, a national fleet 
came into being. In 1621 the Danish fleet counted only three 
large and eighteen smaller ships, but in March, 1625, King 
Christian sent a fleet to sea of five large vessels, six frigates 
and nineteen smaller craft. In June, 1626, the Danish admiral 
Ulfeld defeated a Dunkirk squadron off the coast of Norway, 
and in 1627, 1628 and 1629, Danish fleets were in constant 
action on the Elbe and off the coasts of Jutland, Holstein, 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania. They kept Norway and the 
Danish islands safe from invasion by the armies of Tilly and 
Wallenstein and aided the defense of Stralsund. By the time 
of the Peace of Liibeck, June, 1629, the Danes had eight large 
vessels, eleven of the second rank, and nineteen smaller ships 
in actual service, and had organized a “battle squadron” and 
“cruising flotillas” to meet the exigencies of their naval warfare. 

The Twelve Years’ Truce between Holland and Spain ended 
in 1621. The new war gave a great impetus to the development 
of Dunkirk. The harbor became the headquarters for fast, 
heavily-armed privateers. Within thirteen months they cap- 
tured in the North Sea and the Channel 143 Dutch ships, valued 
at 30,000,000 gulden. Hoorn alone lost forty vessels. In eight 
years they destroyed 1000 herring busses, Enkhuizen losing 
over 100 in one terrible summer. From 1621 to January 1, 1626, 
more than 600 vessels, mostly Dutch, as well as twelve warships 
“grossere et kleinere” were the prey of the Dunkirkers. In 1628 
Parliament was informed that in the last three years England 
had lost by storms and privateers 77 large ships, 130 freighters 
and many craft of less than 100 tons. Booty to the value of 5,000,- 
ooo a year was brought home by the Dunkirk skippers. 

As early as October 4, 1624, Spain planned for Dunkirk an 
“Admiralty of Commerce,” with twenty-four royal ships for 
defense. Commissaries were sent on August 20, 1625, to work 
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for such a fleet.° Within a year ten royal vessels harbored there. 
A dozen Dunkirk ships raided the Norwegian coast in the 
spring of 1626, but lost five vessels, three sunk and two burned, 
when the Danish admiral Ulfeld caught them in June. In 1627, 
fourteen Dunkirk vessels terrorized the North Sea. They caught 
seven Dutch fishing boats in one raid, cut the nets, plundered 
the ships and threw the crews overboard. They took four vessels 
of the Shetland fleet, and Englishmen feared a landing on the 
East Coast. The next year they drove off a Dutch blockading 
fleet and worked havoc in English and Dutch shipping lanes. 
Under Gabriel de Roy and Philipp Mansfield the Spanish 
naval force at Dunkirk grew to twenty-one vessels, six of the 
first or second rate. 

France possessed in 1620 but little of a navy, although the 
king had a number of vessels in Breton and Norman harbors. 
When a Huguenot revolt broke out in 1625, the Prince de 
Soubise, with Protestant seamen from La Rochelle, entered 
on February 6, 1625, the harbor of Blavet and carried off seven 
royal ships. Richelieu had so little naval force that he was 
forced to call on the Dutch and English for aid. The United 
Provinces sent him twenty vessels and an admiral, Haultain, 
while Charles I gave him a royal vessel, the “Vanguard,” and 
allowed him to hire six armed merchantmen. When the English 
government soon afterward took the part of the French Prot- 
estants, the French found themselves without naval auxiliaries. 
Richelieu in October, 1626, became “surintendant général de 
la navigation et commerce de France” but the English war 
gave no chance to the navy for growth and construction. In 
January, 1628, the French strength consisted only of a dozen 
larger vessels, and the French were negotiating for the aid of 
forty ships of Spain. Not until the surrender of La Rochelle in 
the fall of 1628 could Richelieu command at one time the good 
port, the experienced seamen and artificers, and the national 
resources necessary to ensure a navy. 

The naval problems of Poland were equally difficult of so- 





5 Abreu y Bertodano, Felipe IV, 1, 457 et seq., 502. 
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lution. In 1626 the Swedes invaded Royal Prussia and Sigis- 
mund III awakened to the value of Danzig. From there war- 
ships could operate against the Swedish lines of communica- 
tion. A Polish naval commissioner, Gabriel Posse, was sent 
to Danzig in November, 1626, and a few months later a Dane, 
Arendt Dickman, was made admiral of a new Polish fleet being 
organized in the harbor. Late in November, 1627, Dickman 
sailed out with ten ships to engage the Swedish blockading 
fleet, six vessels under Admiral Stjernskéld. Stjernskéld was 
killed and his ship captured; his captain, Forath, blew up his 
vessel with the attackers swarming her decks—the blockade 
was broken. 

But the attackers had lost 400 men, the Swedes only half 
that number. A new squadron from Stockholm soon re-estab- 
lished the blockade and in the summer of 1628 the Danzig fleet 
was caught at anchor in the Vistula by an advance of the 
Swedish army. Three of its largest vessels were destroyed or 
put out of commission. Posse received inadequate support from 
Warsaw, and Polish preparations languished. 

Not until 1627 did the advancing armies of Austria under 
Tilly and Wallenstein threaten the Baltic and North Sea ports. 
Wallenstein saw clearly the vital importance of sea-power but 
could get neither active assistance nor passive tolerance from 
the Hansa towns for his maritime program. He was never able 
to seize Hamburg or Liibeck; he failed to take Stralsund; and 
the flotilla he gathered in Wismar was blockaded successively 


by the Danes and the Swedes, finally surrendering to the latter. 


January 6, 1632. Under these circumstances his patent as “‘Ad- 
miral-General of the Oceanic and Baltic Seas,” issued at Prague 
April 21, 1628,° represents rather hopes and ambitions than 
achievement. 

The naval defense organization of the Dutch Republic left 
in 1620 much to be desired. In world seas the burden was as- 


6 Fr. Forster (ed.), Albrecht von Wallensteins, Herzog von Friedland und Mecklen- 
burg, ungedruckte, eigenhandige, vertrauliche Briefe und amtliche Schreiben aus den 


Jahren 1627 bis 1634 an Arnheim (v. Arnimb), Aldringer, Gallas, Piccolomini, u. s. w., 
II, 10-14. 
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sumed by the East India Company, which had a large military 
and naval force, and by the West India Company. The latter, 
in 1625-1626, had four fleets at sea and owned seventy-two 
warships armed with 1200 guns and manned by gooo soldiers 
and sailors. But at home the jealousy between the provinces led 
to a system of regional admiralties, each practically independ- 
ent. In 1628 a naval census was taken. The Dutch fleet counted 
184 ships of from 32 to 500 tons burden, manned by 12,184 
men. Of these sixty-seven belonged to the Rotterdam Admir- 
alty, fifty-six to Amsterdam, thirty-one to Zeeland, and thirty 
to the Noorder-Quartier. Only forty-two had crews of over 100 
men and were counted as “full-good”’ warships, fifty-one were 
convoy vessels, thirty-eight watch ships, and sixteen transports. 
The pressure of the new Dunkirk fleet led to greater co-opera- 
' tion. Early in 1629 the regional admiralties agreed to the ap- 
pointment of Piet Heyn, he who captured the plate fleet off 
Matanzas, as Admiral-General against the Dunkirkers. On 
June 20, 1629, he brought the Spaniards to battle. They lost 
three ships, but he lost his life. His success removed for a time 
the danger, while his death left the various sections again at 
liberty to pursue their own paths. 

These first twelve years of the Thirty Years’ War show there- 
fore two important tendencies and a great result. First, the 
action of all the governments toward the erection of admiral- 
ties, centralizing administrative control. In the second place, 
the part played by the variance between the seaport towns and 
their hinterlands becomes plain. This opposition ruined the 
naval plans of Poland and Austria, and only a Richelieu, after 
years of effort, was able to overcome this condition in France. 
Spain did not suffer from this and-achieved at least partial 
success at Dunkirk. | 

The failure of the southern nations left control of the sea to 
the northern, the Protestant powers, and they used it effectively. 
Denmark protected her islands and Norway against the Aus- 
trian armies by naval power, while Holland, by sporadic block- 
ades of Dunkirk, guarded the commerce to which she owed her 
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prosperity. But England and Sweden reveal more clearly the 
use made of it. England sent in 1625 more than 16,000 men 
against Cadiz, and in 1627 and 1628 four successive armadas 
were despatched to the relief of La Rochelle. Yet in these three 
years no English vessel among the convoys, no regiment or 
company of the military forces, fell into hostile hands as the 
result of action by an enemy navy. From 1626 to 1631 Poland 
and Austria attempted to check the movement of Swedish 
troops to Prussia and Pomerania. In 1627 the Swedes lost two 
warships outside Danzig, but in these six years Gustavus II 
Adolphus transferred between Sweden and the areas of con- 
flict 168,000 soldiers, their equipment, and much of their 
maintenance. In these years only forty men, on one small trans- 
port sloop, were captured by the enemy. No more striking il- 
lustration could be asked or given of the use and importance of 
sea-power. 


FRANCIS J. BOWMAN 
State College of Washington 
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Private American Loans to the Allies, 
1914-1916" 
Richard W.Van Alstyne 


When on April 6, 1917, the United States declared war on 
the German Empire, the American people already held a 
“stake” in the war which, in round numbers, amounted to more 
than $2,300,000,000.” Approximately $27,000,000 of this total 
represented investment in the cause of Germany. The re- 
mainder comprised advances made to the Allies, and consisted 
of a wide variety of private investments—credits extended by 
banks, short-term commercial notes taken by business houses 
in payment for war materiél, and loans with longer maturities, 
which were in large part absorbed by the general public. 

Between the fall of 1914 and the summer of 1915 a revolu- 
tion took place in the investment position of the United States. 
We ceased to be primarily a borrower of capital, and we sud- 
denly became a lender on a large scale. Without the great 
struggle in Europe this startling reversal would have been im- 
possible. The needs of the warring nations for the products of 
the American mine, field, and factory multiplied rapidly. Their 
means of immediate payment, on the contrary, steadily dimin- 
ished. Their exports inevitably shrank. Attempts to pay in gold 
proved totally inadequate, and it became apparent that, if pur- 
chases were to continue, all thought of conducting business ac- 
cording to groceteria principles must be abandoned. 


1In preparing this paper the writer has received considerable information relative 
to the many details of the transactions of American bankers with the Allies from an 
authority who himself took a leading part in these transactions. Permission has been 
very kindly granted him to use this information, but without reference or quotation. 
The author therefore assumes full responsibility for the statements he has made. 

Because of the exigencies of space, this paper is merely a digest of the author’s 
investigation. A more detailed study may be presented at a later date. 

2 U.S. Docs., 66 cong., 2 sess., Sen. doc. 191, serial no. 7670. 
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Wall Street indeed anticipated the need for accommodation. 
As early as the third week of the war rumors were noised abroad 
that certain French bankers had approached J. P. Morgan & 
Company on a loan.* No difficulty from a legal or a moral 
standpoint was expected, since it was well understood that the 
rules of international law permitted the private citizens of a 
neutral nation to make loans to belligerent governments for 
war purposes. “Christianity listens to Sunday prayers for 
peace,” remarked the Wall Street Journal ironically, “and the 
next day sends out representatives to the powers to see if any- 
thing more can be sold them to prolong the war.”* “In the 
judgment of this Government,” countered President Wilson 
in a formal obiter dictum on August 15, “loans by American 
bankers to any foreign nation which is at war are inconsistent 
with the true spirit of neutrality.”° In his Memoirs William 
Jennings Bryan relates how sensitive the President and he were 
to the situation. They feared that if loans were sought by the 
belligerent governments, “the country would be divided into 
groups, each group engaged in negotiating loans to the bellig- 
erent countries with which it sympathized. . .” Great num- 
bers of the American people, Bryan believed, would get to have 
a material interest in the success of the country whose bonds 
they held, and their partisanship would increase accordingly. 
In short, the war hates of the Old World would be transferred 
to our shores, and civil strife might even occur.® 

The administration was destined to be faced with a serious 
dilemma, however. Its standards of international morality 


might be one thing; the precedents of international law and the 


demands of commerce were another. Loans to belligerents by 
private American citizens could not be prevented without dam- 
ming up the channels of trade. Nor was there either any legal 
or any practicable method by which they could be confined to 


8 New York World, August 16, 1914. 
# August 15, 1914. 
5 U.S. Foreign Relations, 1914, Supplement, 580. 


6 The Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan (Chicago, 1925), 375. See also U.S. Foreign 
Relations, 1914, Supplement, xu. 
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mere credit operations arranged by banks, and loans raised by 
popular subscription excluded, if the Allies chose to resort to 
the latter method. : 

In October, 1914, the administration was forced to modify 
its position. Omitting all reference this time to loans as “incon- 
sistent with the true spirit of neutrality,” it acknowledged 
freely that they could not be isolated from general trade and 
that it was not unneutral for Americans to grant them to either 
side.’ Bank credit was soon thereafter extended to the beilig- 
erents. The National City Bank made the first loan, consisting 
of a $10,000,000 advance to France in October,® and during the 
winter months of 1914-15, similar modest advances were made 
to France, Russia, and Germany by other banking institutions. 
Rather significantly, the German loan was the first loan of a 
nation at war to be offered for public sale in this country. 

These small transactions scarcely met the credit needs of 
Europe, however. Orders arrived in the United States so fast 
that in the three months from April to June, 1915, American 
exports to Europe more than doubled over the corresponding 
period in 1914. The influence of this movement was reflected in 
the foreign exchanges. Sterling began falling in June, reached 
$4.6214 on August 29, and then suddenly dipped to $4.50 on 
September 1, which was the low for the year. In the meantime 
secret efforts by Great Britain and France to obtain a large loan 
had proved unavailing,’ and it was finally decided in August 
to send a joint commission to America to negotiate. 

The Anglo-French commission arrived in New York on 
September 10, and opened deliberations at once with a group 
of American financiers headed by J. P. Morgan & Company.” 
Out of these early meetings the following facts emerged : 

1. The Allied commission expected a credit of $1,000,000,- 


7 New York Times, October 16, 1914. On March 31, 1915, the State Department issued 
another obiter dictum declaring its entire neutrality in the matter. U.S. Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1915, Supplement, 820. 

8 New York Times, October 30, 1914. 

® Parliamentary Debates, 1915, LXXIV, 1248-49. 

10 New York Times, September 11, 1915. 
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000, upon which it desired to draw without restriction for the 
purchase of supplies in this country. 

2. The bankers doubted that a $1,000,000,000 loan could be 
raised, and some, at least, of them expressed a desire for 
collateral. 

3. The commission was not prepared to furnish collateral, 
and urged that the general credit of the two governments ought 
to be adequate. 

4. As in the case of any large loan, a syndicate with broad 
membership must be arranged to underwrite this loan, and ef- 
forts would be made to obtain popular subscription. 

5. The loan was to be treated as a national problem in foreign 
exchange. The Allies desired to buy munitions, but they were 
also interested in general purchases of bread-stuffs, meats, cot- 
ton, wool and woolen goods, leather and leather goods, etc., 
which would affect the prosperity of all sections of the country. 
Viewed in this light the loan was an undertaking of national 
importance. The problem of the bankers therefore was two- 
fold: to “educate” the nation to the benefits of financing the 
Allies, and to determine the amount and terms of the loan in 
such a way that it would attract not only financial institutions 
outside of New York, but small individual investors as well.” 

The project had no opposition from the administration. In- 
deed there were indications that it viewed the matter in a favor- 
able light. The Comptroller of the Currency openly urged the 
banks to use their swollen cash reserves by lending to the Allies.” 
The Federal Reserve Board let it be known that commercial 


paper connected with transactions arising out of the loan would | 


be eligible for rediscount in the ordinary way.” And from the 
State Department reassurance was obtained that the loan would 
not be considered unneutral.” 

There were several reasons why it was necessary for the 
bankers to proceed carefully, however. First, the country was 


11 [bid., September 14, 1915. 

12 Wall Street Journal, September 14, 1915. 

13 Second Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board, 1915, 9-10. 
14 New York Times, September 14, 1915. 
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hardly accustomed to foreign investments. On the few occasions 
in which advances had formerly been made to foreign countries 
they had come only from the New York banks and to a slight 
extent from Chicago. The West and the South, though begin- 
ning to feel prosperous in 1915, were indifferent and suspicious 
of distant investments, especially since these were connected 
with a war which they did not understand and inherently dis- 
liked. They had a vague fear of becoming involved in the 
war. In the second place, there was an unknown and incalculable 
amount of sympathy for the Central Powers throughout the 
country, but especially in the Middle West. The extensive ad- 
vertising of so large a loan to the Allies was certain to arouse 
opposition from a vociferous pro-German minority, which 
might lead to considerable internal dissension, thus arousing 
the fears of investing institutions. In the third place, there was 
an undetermined and undeterminable amount of jealousy and 
hostility in the interior of the country to Wall Street. 

The New York press, with the notable exception of the 
Hearst and German-language papers, gave the loan stalwart 
support. But the country as a whole was distrustful. The float- 
ing of a loan of such huge proportions, based on the simple 
pledge of two foreign governments, appeared to be an under- 
taking of dubious success. The San Francisco Chronicle’s 
opinion is typical. “There is no doubt,” this paper remarked, 


that a great many people believe that the inevitable result of this war if pro- 
tracted much longer must be the collapse of the credit of all the belligerents.15 


Furthermore, active opposition to the loan was not slow in 
developing. An organized campaign was inaugurated by the 
German-American Alliance and various other organizations 
opposed to the cause of the Allies. Much of the propaganda was 
absurd ; some of it was tinged with threats of violence; all of it 
was seriously and strenuously conducted. Paid advertisements, 
sponsored by George Sylvester Viereck of the German “propa- 
ganda cabinet,” appeared in the newspapers, charging that 


15 September 16, 1915. 
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“the Money Trust is plotting to lend one billion dollars of the 
American People’s Money to Bankrupt Russia, Broken France, 
and Insolvent England.” ** Sandwichmen paraded up and down 
Wall Street with placards bearing legends about “Wall Street’s 
Shame,” and “Billions for King George.” ** And threats were 
made that German sympathizers would withdraw their funds 
from savings banks and force runs on commercial banks that 
subscribed to the loan.** This campaign was by no means con- 
fined to New York. It was especially virulent in Baltimore 
and in the cities of the Middle West—in Detroit, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati, in Cleveland, in Toledo, and in Chicago—where 
German-American societies mobilized to put pressure on the 
banks not to invest in the proposed loan.”* The weight of these 
activities was felt heavily in New York, where nervousness and 
discouragement beset the banking group.” The British am- 
bassador, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, also exhibited anxiety over 
the matter.” 

But opposition by no means stopped short with the active 
pro-German elements. The Hearst press conducted a vast cam- 
paign of denunciation against the project. “Experts” were sum- 
moned to render adverse opinions; daily headlines screamed 


16 New York Times, September 15, 1915. See also George Sylvester Viereck, Spread- 
ing Germs of Hate (New York, 1930), 46 ff. 

17 New York Times, September 18, 1915. 

18 Jbid., September 15, 1915. 

19 Jbid., September 19, 21, 25, 1915. 

20 T. W. Lamont in The Manchester Guardian, January 27, 1920. Mr. Lamont’s account 
is a graphic one, and is in part as follows: “It fell to the lot of one or two of us to take 
the country-wide list of banks and bankers and set down the syndicate allotments for 
this loan. After we had put these down on a scale far heavier than in any previous 
operation the country had ever seen we were still far short — with a total of only $320,000,- 
ooo and a gap of $180,000,000 to fill. . . We held an anxious partner’s meeting, with Lord 
Reading and the other members of the foreign delegation, and I well remember Mr. 
Morgan saying that he had faith that the needful $180,000,000 would come out of the 
skies, from the earth, or from the waters under the earth, that the fate of the world 
was hanging in the balance, and that we must cast the die. We cast it; we had enough 
applications for the loan, and more than enough!” 

21 Entry in the diary of Colonel House, September 27, 1915, as follows: “. . . After 
lunch the British Ambassador called. . . We talked of the international loan now pend- 
ing and he expressed considerable concern regarding its success. . .’” Edward M. House 
Collection, courtesy of the Curator, Yale University. | 
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a challenge; and front-page editorials alternately flayed and 
mocked the loan. Comments of many smaller newspapers 
throughout the country demonstrate that opposition was wide- 
spread, and many men of character and influence were aroused 
to speak against it. Here, within a short space, it is impossible 
to present the evidence of this deep-seated and, for the most 
part, unquestionably sincere opposition.” We must be content 
with a mere summary analysis of the arguments: 

1. It was very widely believed that the loan was inhumane 
because it would prolong the war. This train of thought was 
pursued by Mr. Bryan and Henry Ford, by Senator Vardaman 
and other pacifists, as well as by some people who were not 
pacifists, strictly speaking, like Senator Hitchcock. It appealed 
to many people who disliked the war and suspected the issues, 
and found most general acceptance in the Middle West. 

2. While few persons put forth the idea that the loan was 
legally unneutral, many believed that it was unneutral “in 
spirit.” President Wilson was bitterly reproached for allegedly 
changing his attitude. These persons either forgot or chose to 
ignore the fact that the first belligerent loan to be offered for 
public sale in this country was a German loan. 

3. An argument which found very general credence was 
that the loan would inevitably involve the United States in the 


22 The following newspapers and periodicals were canvassed for September and 
October, 1915: New York Times, World, Herald, Tribune, Sun, Evening Post, American, 
Wall Street Journal, The Annalist, New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, Nation, New Republic, 
- Bradstreet’s, Literary Digest; Boston Post, Globe, Evening Transcript; Philadelphia 
Record; Chicago Herald, Daily Tribune; San Francisco Chronicle. 
From these papers citations of opinion were obtained from the following: Washington 
Post, Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, Chattanooga News, Cincinnati Enquirer, Milwaukee 
Free Press, New Orleans States, Philadelphia Public Ledger, Saratoga Sun, Richmond 
Times-Despatch, Buffalo Enquirer, Grand Rapids Press, Albany Times-Union, Albany 
Evening Journal, Boston Herald, Pittsburgh Leader, Pittsburgh Volkblatt, New Orleans 
Item, New Orleans Picayune, St. Louis Times, Indianapolis Daily Times, Omaha W orld- 
Herald, Omaha Bee, Omaha News, Waco Tribune, Los Angeles Express, Los Angeles 
Times, Monrovia (Calif.) Messenger, El Centro Progress, Redondo (Calif.) Breeze, 
Venice (Calif.) Vanguard, Dun’s Review, Chicago Daily News, Atlanta Constitution, 
New York Evening Sun, New Yorker Herald, Boston News Bureau, Springfield Republi- 
can, Philadelphia North American, Nashville Tennessean, Montgomery Advertiser, 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, Sioux City Tribune, New London Day, New York Tele- 
graph, Los Angeles Tribune, New York Evening Journal. 
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war on the side of the Allies. This belief was consistently held 
by a group of thoughtful men, including Senators La Follette, 
Stone, Hitchcock, and Lewis, who saw in it a vehicle to the 
conversion of American public opinion to definite partisanship 
for the Allies. It was also coupled with the belief that the 
“Money Power” would now have an incentive to use its in- 
fluence to involve us in the war. 

4. A fourth and very widely held belief was that the loan 
was a bad credit risk, or at best a doubtful investment. This was 
the first and practically universal reaction of both bankers and 
general public throughout the West, the Far West, and the 
South. The idea of lending a large sum to foreign governments 
on their general promise to pay was alien to almost everyone 
except a small group of financiers and newspaper editors in 
New York. Furthermore, it may be said with confidence that 
few people in the Middle West believed that the Allies could 
be successful, and the opponents of the loan sedulously linked 
this doubt with the idea that their failure in the war spelled 
bankruptcy and outright repudiation. 

5. Closely allied with these ideas was the feeling that the 
loan was somehow for the benefit of the bankers and that it 
would enrich the “Money Trust.” “City and county banks 
follow Morgan & Company as sheep follow their bellwether 
over a precipice,” said the Los Angeles Times.” 

6. Some persisted in believing that the loan actually meant 
shipping money out of the country and that it would therefore 
deprive the United States of capital needed for domestic use. 
Among these persons may be listed Mr. Bryan, Senator Fletcher 
of Florida, and Congressman Henry of Iowa. Others, like 
Hearst and Hermann Ridder, the shrewd editor of the New 
Yorker Staats-Z eitung, chose to argue in this vein for purposes 
of their own. 

7. It was also argued with some force that the loan was a 
“war loan,” that it enriched the munitions industries at the 
expense of legitimate and permanently useful industries. Mr. 

23 Cited in the New York American, September 30, 1915. 
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Ridder translated this idea into the notion that the whole thing 
was a “plot” on the part of Great Britain to prevent us from 
developing our natural trade on lines that would net us a per- 
manent return. At the end of the war we would be left with a 
huge number of useless plants on our hands, while Great Britain 
was free to develop her normal trade. 

8. Finally, it was sometimes argued that the loan would 
divert capital to war-torn Europe when it should properly be 
invested in new and undeveloped regions like South America. 
This idea was not alone fostered by the opponents of the loan, 
but lay back of the thought of many serious-minded persons. 
At the Denver convention of the American Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association, for example, Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, stated the broad 
principle of using American capital for such purposes.™ 

It is now necessary to return to the bankers’ negotiations. 
After much delay the terms of the syndicate were agreed upon 
in New York, but to win over the West four members of the 
commission, accompanied by Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, went 
to Chicago. There they were received on September 29 by a 
large delegation of Chicago businessmen, including J. Ogden 
Armour, J. Barton Payne, and Silas H. Strawn.” 

On the same day the terms of the syndicate were released to 
the public. The loan was to amount to $500,000,000 and to be 
the joint obligation of Great Britain and France. The bonds 
were to mature in five years, to bear interest at five per cent, 
and to be convertible at the option of the holder into 4% per 
cent bonds with maturities of from fifteen to twenty-five years. 
Members of the syndicate were to be privileged to purchase 
the bonds at 96 and retail to the public at 98. The bonds were 
to be issued in denominations of $100, $500, and $1000, and 
might be paid for by the subscribers in a series of three in- 
stallments. 

The books of the syndicate were opened for subscription on 


24 New York Times, September 22, 1915. 
25 Chicago Herald, September 29, 1915. Chicago Daily Tribune, September 28, 29, 1915. 
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October 1. Sales went rapidly, and the offering closed four 
days later with an oversubscription of $12,276,200. The custo- 
mary form of agreement was then followed in allowing the par- 
ticipants sixty days to sell their holdings to the public at 98 and 
interest, at the end of which time the loan was listed on the 
Exchange. 

Definite and accurate information is here given as to the 
membership of the syndicate. The total subscribers, comprising 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies, private banking 
firms, dealers, manufacturers, and private individuals, aggre- 
gated 1567, and were distributed among forty-one states. One 
thousand four hundred forty-five of these were located in 
fourteen eastern states (including Ohio and Maryland). New 
York headed the list with 665 members (465 in New York 
City), Pennsylvania came second with 223, and Massachusetts 
third with 217. Thus the industrial and shipping center of the 
country was overwhelmingly represented. Thirteen Middle 
Western and Rocky Mountain states, representing the grain, 
meat, and mining interests, accounted for eighty-three members. 
The South came next with twenty-seven members, located in 
eleven states. And finally, the three states of the Pacific Coast, 
representing fruit and other agricultural interests, yielded 
twelve members. 

Among the subscribers were 207 individuals, in addition 
to private manufacturing concerns, who apparently entered 
the syndicate as investors, and not with the intention of re- 
selling their holdings. The newspapers indulged in much 
merry guessing as to who were the big subscribers. The first 
$100,000,000 of the offering was reported taken by six sub- 
scribers. In addition, many subscriptions ranging from $1,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000 were alleged to have been received. 
Both John D. and William Rockefeller were said to be heavy 
investors, the Guggenheim brothers, Otto H. Kahn, James J. 
Hill, Charles W. Nash, president of General Motors, Irving 
T. Bush, president of the Bush Terminal Company, and John 
N. Willys, president of the Willys Knight Company of To- 
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ledo.” This list, if authentic, indicates that the captains of 
industry—the munitions makers, steel men, automobile manu- 
facturers, railroad and shipping men—whose interests were 
directly and very closely tied up with the cause of the Allies, 
_ invested heavily. Still another imposing list of known sub- 
scribers included Daniel Catlin of St. Louis, Joseph H. Choate 
of New York, Robert T. Lincoln of Washington, D. C., Charles 
W. Eliot of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and E. P. Ripley, 
president of the Santa Fe Railroad. A statement signed by these 
men and commending the loan to small investors appeared in 
the Chicago Herald, October 18, 1915, a step which must have 
borne some weight as a “talking point” in the sales campaign. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain an accurate picture 
of the number of small investors. The writer has ascertained 
by direct inquiry from J. P. Morgan & Company and from 
one of the large banks in Chicago that no records have been 
kept of the number or distribution of the sales. Certain deduc- 
tions may be made, however. The American Bank Note Com- 
pany, at the time of the original issue, engraved the following 
pieces : 493,000 @ $1000 each; 25,000 @ $500 each; 48,000 @ 
$100 each. It seems reasonable to assume that there were almost 
as many individual subscribers to the issue of amounts of $500 
and less as there were separate pieces printed. How many more 
subscribers bought bonds of $1000 denomination cannot be 
determined. It is clear that the dispersal of small sales was 
nationwide, however. 

Quite naturally the eastern states, which were the investment 
reservoir of the country, accounted for the greatest portion of 
the’ subscriptions. It was hoped that Chicago would absorb 
$ 100,000,000, but when the syndicate was closed its subscription 
amounted to less than $5,500,000. Chicago banks in general 
shunned it, the only one to enter being the Central Trust Com- 
pany, headed by Charles G. Dawes. Mr. George M. Reynolds, 
president of the Continental and Commercial National Bank, 
stated candidly that he would not join because his depositors 





26 New York Times, October 1, 2, 5, 1915. 
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objected.” This seems to have been the chief deterrent for other 
Chicago and Middle Western banks. Some institutions even 
made public announcements that they would not participate. 

The bulk of the subscriptions in the Middle West came 
naturally from the private banking firms. But investments were 
not confined to Chicago. In St. Louis ten banking institutions 
participated ; even in Milwaukee one broker entered the syndi- 
cate. Propaganda and a general feeling on the part of many 
bank depositors that the loan was either unsafe or morally 
wrong, or both, however, prevented it from being a striking 
success in the Middle West. It was non-political in its pur- 
poses, but it had important political implications, and it stirred 
American sentiment profoundly. For the last ten days in Sep- 
tember it occupied a place on the front pages of the newspapers 
on a par with the war news from the Western Front. 

It is now pertinent to ask what motives impelled investors 
to buy the Anglo-French bonds. It is, of course, out of the 
question to enter into the minds and the hearts of the thousands 
of people who subscribed. Certainly pro-Ally sentiment had 
something to do with it. Many people like James M. Beck and 
Robert Bacon, who had labored indefatigably to arouse feeling 
in behalf of the Allies, held that there was a duty to invest.” 
The fact that there was so much determined opposition to the 
loan on moral grounds indicates that its opponents at least were 
awake to the potentialities of its strong emotional influence. 
So also, we may be sure, were its supporters, though on the 
whole they remained discreetly silent. During the selling 
campaign much had been said about the commercial necessity 
of the loan for the United States, but little about its moral or 
political connection with the Allied cause. Among the Ameri- 
can people generally, opinion was certainly not yet prepared 
to accept the view that the cause of the Allies was the “great 
cause of civilization” or the “cause of democracy against abso- 
lutism.” Yet a feeling of indignation no doubt was steadily 


27 New York Times, September 21, 1915; Chicago Daily Tribune, September 29, 
30, 1915. | 
28 New York Times, October 1, 3, 1915. 
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deepening against the Germans. The execution of Edith Cavell 
occurred while the Anglo-French loan was being marketed, 
sending a shudder through America. The recent sinkings of 
the “Lusitania” and the “Arabic” were international tragedies 
which had already shocked the moral consciousness of the na- 
tion. One may be permitted to suspect, therefore, that in the 
case of most of the small buyers, as well as with many of the 
large investors who were ostensibly swayed by reasons of com- 
merce, sentiment played a silent, but important role. It is alto- 
gether probable that their purchases confirmed, rather than 
created, their convictions. 

On the other hand, the writer is greatly impressed by the 
cordial response with which American “big business” greeted 
the transaction. The loan reflected the close intimacy into which 
the industry of the country had already been drawn with the 
Allied cause. Subscription to it was not confined to corporations 
whose directors might be suspected of pro-Ally sentiment. 
Banks and other institutions with German affiliations sub- 
scribed to it, or, if they did not, they adopted a benevolently 
neutral attitude. The German Savings Bank of New York 
kept a strictly neutral attitude, despite pressure exerted on 
it by hostile propaganda.” Kuhn, Loeb & Company abstained 
from joining the syndicate, but was reported to be in favor of 
the loan as a necessary protection for American business inter- 
ests,°° and at least two members of the firm were said to have 
subscribed as individuals. Realization that the loan was “good 
for business,” belief that it was essential if the rising volume 
of exports was to continue, were hence the principal factors in 
determining its success. Probably the greater part was pur- 
chased by individuals or concerns whose business prosperity 
had come to be more or less directly dependent upon a con- 
tinuation of the Allies’ purchases. But all investors were con- 
_ vinced of the gilt edge quality of their investment, and believed 
unquestioningly in the financial integrity of the Allies. That 
they believed also in their military success, goes without saying. 


29 Ibid., September 26, 1915. 
80 Jbid., September 23, 1915. 
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Nevertheless, though the exigencies of American business 
demanded that the loan be absorbed, its consequences ran deep. 
The British and French governments acknowledged that it 
was “a measurable factor in the final outcome of the war.” ™ 
In England there was some grumbling over the rate of interest,” 
but the loan was speedily ratified by Parliament and hailed as 
a “valuable financial stroke, with political value, in the widest 
sense, into the bargain.” * 

The great Anglo-French loan proved indeed only a first 
step in a long series of American advances to the Allied Powers. 
It was the largest single advance and the only unsecured loan 
offered to the public. Beginning in July, 1916, and ending on 
April 1, 1917, it was followed by five additional loans to the 
British and French governments, ranging from $94,500,000 to 
$300,000,000 each. All of these later loans were secured by 
collateral, handled by syndicates, and sold to the public. 

Of these manifold advances by far the most significant was 
the joint loan of October, 1915. Few private financial opera- 
tions have received so much attention from the American 
people as did this transaction. It sharpened the division between 
“pro-Ally” and “pro-German,” to the discomfiture of the latter. 
It buttressed the credit of the Allies at a crucial time, and 
buoyed up American exports of all kinds. It strengthened the 
tie between American business interests and the Allied govern- 
ments, and, with the additional loans, saturated the American 
people with the consciousness that their material interests were 
bound up overwhelmingly with the cause of the Allies. 


RICHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE > 
Chico State Teachers College 


81 T. W. Lamont in The Manchester Guardian, January 27, 1920. “If at that par- 


ticular time,” Mr. Lamont continued, “Great Britain and France had been unable to 
secure credit for their purchases over here, if they had been unable, therefore, to secure 
food for their armies, copper, lead, brass, and steel for their munition works, the final 
outcome of the war would have been rendered doubtful.” 

82 Parliamentary Debates, 1915, LXXIV, 1218-1276. 
88 London Times, October 13, 1915. 





The Republic of Lower California, 
1853-1854. 
Rufus Kay Wyllys 


The shadows of sunset were creeping across the Bay of 
Guaymas on June 30, 1853, when there came to anchor the 
small brig “Arrow,” fifteen days out from San Francisco. 
Among the forty passengers who landed at the dusty little 
Sonora seaport of Guaymas during that evening and the fol- 
lowing day were a few who came without the correct passports 
required by Mexican law. The captain of the port, distressed 
by this circumstance, reported to his superior, the Comandante 
General of Sonora, not only the fact of the law’s violation, but 
his suspicions which had been aroused concerning certain of 
the passengers. 

“Your excellency will perceive,” he wrote, “that there is 
undoubtedly an intention to invade this portion of the Mexican 
territory, and that one of the principal promoters of this in- 
vasion, the American citizen William Walker, has come as 
passenger in the brig ‘Arrow.’”’? 

In such manner did the prince of filibusters set foot on 
Mexican soil. His later visits to Mexico were to be less calmly 
noted, yet even this small incident was productive of important 
results. Walker had come to Guaymas duly provided with a 
passport furnished by the Mexican vice-consul in San Fran- 


1 The following article is not to be regarded in any way as a complete and detailed 
account of William Walker’s career in Lower California. Rather, it might be con- 
sidered an approach to the subject, on which the writer has done considerable research 
and proposes to do more. For the report on Walker’s arrival at Guaymas, see Mexico, 
Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, Paquete 8, Asuntos Histéricos, Expediente 23, 1853, 


Antonio Campuzano to Comandante General of Sonora, Guaymas, July 3, 1853. 
2 Ibid. 
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cisco, as well as with letters of recommendation from that 
official. But it would appear that the vice-consul, or some other 
Mexican official, had likewise sent a warning to the Guaymas 
military authorities concerning the motives of Walker and his 
associates.° 

The American promoter, however, was not easily daunted 
by his reception, and during the next few days of his sojourn 
at Guaymas he engaged in a peppery controversy with the port 
authorities over the question of his being allowed to visit the 
capital of Sonora. His avowed purpose in making a journey 
to the interior was the securing of a tract of land for a proposed 
Anglo-American mining colony. He had been accompanied 
to Guaymas by a gentleman who was announced as “un abo- 
gado” or lawyer, and who professed “no other object than to 
visit this country,” according to the port captain.* This indi- 
vidual was Henry P. Watkins, Walker’s law partner and later 
the notorious lieutenant of Walker. Both Walker and Watkins 
now found themselves forbidden to leave Guaymas for the 
interior. This step taken by the Sonora government appears to 
have been based upon reports received from the San Francisco 
vice-consul (himself suspect as a United States citizen), and 
upon testimony given by the crew and officers of the “Arrow.”’® 
Word had come to Guaymas from Manuel Maria Gandara, 
governor of Sonora, ordering the detention of Walker and 
Watkins at Guaymas.® All the efforts of Juan A. Robinson, 
American consul at Guaymas, were wasted in behalf of the 
two travellers, in spite of his considerable powers of invective; 
and his sole profit from the affair was the rise of a feeling of 


3 Jbid.; Thomas Robinson Warren, Dust and Foam, or, Three Oceans and Two 
Continents (New York, 1858), 211; William Walker, The War in Nicaragua (Mobile, 
1860), 20; William O. Scroggs, Filibusters and Financiers (New York, 1916), 31; 
Rufus K. Wyllys, The French in Sonora (Berkeley, 1932), 163; Hubert Howe Bancroft, 
History of the North Mexican States and Texas (2 v., San Francisco, 1889), 11, 721-722; 
J. Fred Rippy, The United States and Mexico (New York, 1926), 93. 

* Mexico, Sec. de Rels. Ext., Paq. 8, Exped. 23, 1853, Campuzano to Comandante 
General, Guaymas, July 3, 1853; Scroggs, loc. cit. 

5 Mexico, Sec. de Rels. Ext., Paq. 8, Exped. 23, 1853, Captain Cayetano Navarro to 
Comandante General, Guaymas, July 3, 1853. 

6 Ibid., Exped. 20, Gandara to Ministro de Relaciones, Ures, July 8, 1853. 
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distrust toward him on the part of the local officials.’ The net 
result of the whole matter was that toward the close of July 
Walker and Watkins departed from Guaymas on their return 
journey to California, much disgruntled and apparently con- 
vinced that what Sonora needed was a firm and vigorous gov- 
ernment, which could be conferred upon her only by Anglo- 
Americans. But Walker had seen and learned enough of 
Guaymas and its hinterland to lay his plans intelligently. Since 
the Sonorans would not listen to reason, he must apply force.® 

The adventurer had also spent sufficient time in Guaymas 
to make something of an impression upon certain of its inhabi- 
tants. At the risk of undue repetition, it is perhaps worth while 
here to quote again the classic description of Walker at Guay- 
mas in that summer of 1853: 


To have looked at William Walker, one could scarcely have credited 
him to be the originator and prime mover of so desperate an enterprise as 
the invasion of the state of Sonora. 

His appearance was that of anything else than a military chieftain. Below 
the medium height, and very slim, I should hardly imagine him to weigh 
over a hundred pounds. His hair light and towy, while his almost white 
eyebrows and lashes concealed a seemingly pupilless, grey, cold eye, and his 
face was a mass of yellow freckles, the whole expression very heavy. His 
dress was scarcely less remarkable than his person. His head was surmounted 
by a huge white fur hat, whose long nap waved with the breeze, which, 
together with a very ill-made short-waisted blue coat, with gilt buttons, 
and a pair of grey, strapless pantaloons, made up the ensemble of as un- 
prepossessing-looking a person as one would meet in a day’s walk. I will 
leave you to imagine the figure he cut in Guaymas with the thermometer 
at 100°, when every one else was arrayed in white. Indeed, half the dread 
which the Mexicans had of filibusters vanished when they saw this their 
Grand Sachem,— such an insignificant-looking specimen. But any one who 

T Ibid., Exped. 19, nos. 1-5, reports of Prefect Navarro, Guaymas, July 16, 1853; ibid., 
protests of Watkins, July 12, and of Robinson, July 14, 1853; Warren, loc. cit.; Scroggs, 
loc. cit.; Walker, loc. cit. 

8 Scroggs, op. cit., 31-34; Rippy, loc. cit.; Warren, 211, 213; Daily Alta California 
(San Francisco, cited hereinafter as D.A.C.), September 12, 15, 17, 18, 1853; Walker, 
20-21. Walker asserts that at the moment of his departure from Guaymas, Governor 
Gandara relented and invited him to come to Ures, but that the offer was declined. 
This assertion is doubtful, however, in the light of Gandara’s correspondence with 
Mexico City, cited above. 
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estimated Mr. Walker by his personal appearance, made a great mistake. 
Extremely taciturn, he would sit for an hour in company without opening 
his lips; but once interested, he arrested your attention with the first word 
he uttered, and as he proceeded, you felt convinced that he was no ordinary 
person. To a few confidential friends he was most enthusiastic upon the 
subject of his darling project, but outside of those immediately interested 
he never mentioned the topic.® 


Here, then, was the central character of a serio-comic drama 
which occupied for a few brief months the stage of South- 
western history in those stirring years 1853-1854, and which 
exercised no little influence upon the international relations of 
the United States and Mexico. To be sure, the scene of Walker’s 
Mexican activities was not laid in Guaymas or Sonora after 
1853, but none the less Sonora was the ultimate objective of 
the adventurous chieftain, and one may venture the opinion 
that his subsequent conduct would not have differed greatly 
if he and his followers had landed in Sonora. 

It was the international setting which made Walker’s enter- 
prise possible. Relations between the United States and Mexico 
had in recent years been such as to lend encouragement to 
schemes like that of Walker. Not far in the background was 
the Mexican War, whose settlement by the Treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo in 1848 had left the United States in possession 
of the Pacific Coast and half of Mexico and yet had left many 
Anglo-American expansionists dissatisfied. The California 
gold rush, with its promise of immediate wealth, had succeeded 
to the center of national interest. But now, in 1853, some of the 
glamour of the gold rush had departed, there was appearing a 
degree of order and law-enforcement in the Golden State, and 
restless spirits were beginning once more to adventure beyond 
the border into the Spanish-American lands of Sonora and 
Baja California. Already French gold-seekers, disappointed 
in their search for fortune in California, had boldly tried to 
possess themselves of all or part of the Mexican state of Sonora. 
A series of their expeditions had been defeated and expelled 
by the Sonora authorities in 1852, yet one of the French leaders, 


® Warren, 212-213. 
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Count Gaston de Raousset-Boulbon, was still grimly planning 
a new descent upon this disturbed border state in the summer 
and autumn of 1853.”° 

Nor were United States official circles uninterested in the 
matter of the Southwestern frontier. The Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, besides being disappointing to the believers in “mani- 
fest destiny,” contained serious defects which made its correc- 
tion a matter of practical importance. Such for example was 
the famous Article XI, which made the United States shoulder 
the responsibility of controlling the raiding border Indian 
tribes, a well-nigh impossible task in those days. Moreover, 
the need for a transcontinental railway route, a revision of the 
1848 boundary line at El Paso, and a settlement of the Tehuan- 
tepec isthmian question had arisen. With such a collection of 
problems to be solved, James Gadsden, the new United States 
minister to Mexico, was conducting in Mexico City, from 
August to December of 1853, a diplomatic contest which was 
to result in the frontier treaty bearing his name. The years 
1853-1854 might therefore be regarded as a most critical period 
in the relations of Mexico with her northern neighbor, because 
they saw the climax of the career of Gaston de Raousset-Boul- 
bon, the début of William Walker and the settlement of a group 
of border questions by James Gadsden. As will be seen, these 
three phases of our Southwestern history were not wholly 
unconnected.” 

The spirit of “manifest destiny,” then, was in the air in the 
summer and autumn of 1853, and nowhere was it more freely 
expressed than in San Francisco, the home port of California 
filibusters. Referring to the objectives of the Gadsden mission, 
even the most conservative of the city’s journals, the Daily 
Alta California, could declare in those lively days: 


If the acquisitions that may now be looked upon as certain are commenced 
by negotiation it will not stop until Young America has secured all her 


10 Rippy, op. cit., chs. v, viii; Wyllys, of. cit., chs. ix-x; Scroggs, op. cit., chs. iv-v. 
11 Authorities cited above: J. M. Callahan, American Foreign Policy in Mexican 
Relations (New York, 1932), ch. vii; Paul N. Garber, The Gadsden Treaty (Phila- 
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demands, which will prove to be nothing short of the entire scope of territory 
lying between the Sierra Madre and the Rio Grande, Chihuahua, Sonora, 
Sinaloa, and Lower California, and the reserved right to take more by pur- 
chase or force whenever it may be wanted.* 


William Walker, it appears, had determined fully a year 
earlier that with regard to northern Mexico, he at least would 
assume the right to take more of it by purchase or force. His 
previous career had in some degree fitted him for an enterprise 
of this character. Since his boyhood and university days in 
Tennessee and Pennsylvania, he had turned his hand to three 
professions, with a uniform lack of distinction as physician, 
lawyer and journalist. But it was in the last-named character 
that in 1850, at the age of twenty-six, he came from New Or- 
leans to San Francisco and became one of the editors of a 
newspaper in the latter city. Reverting to the legal profession, 
he was presently to be found in the mining camp of Marysville, 
where in 1851 and 1852 he practised law in partnership with 
the more sociable Henry P. Watkins. A misfit in most of his 
occupations to that time, it is perhaps hardly surprising that 
he should lend a ready ear to the plans of other restless or 
disappointed gentlemen of fortune. Nor, considering his tem- 
perament and background, is it remarkable that his calculating 
and zealous intrigues should put him very soon in the forefront 
among the organizers of such enterprises.” 

Walker tells us that the plan for a settlement of Anglo- 
Americans on the Sonora border originated at the town of 
Auburn, in Placer County, California, in the spring of 1852. 
Certain it is that the organizers of the project sent a promoting 
agent, Frederic Emory (with perhaps a companion), to Sonora 
in April or May of that year. Emory seems to have reached 
Guaymas at an unfortunate moment for his plans, just at the 
time when Gaston de Raousset-Boulbon had completed the 
negotiation of a contract for the bringing of a French military 
and mining colony to the Sonora frontier.“* Emory’s appeals 


12 D.A.C., September 8, 1853. 
18 Scroggs, 9-17. 
14 Walker, 19-20; Wyllys, 73, 163. 
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to Sonora’s officialdom were then fruitless, and although he 
seems to have spent several months in negotiation, his reports 
to the Auburn associates caused them to abandon their hopes 
for the time being. During the summer and autumn of 1852, 
the French enterprise developed into a rebellion against the 
Sonora government, and in consequence the promoters of 
similar schemes were regarded askance in Sonora, as Walker 
and Watkins learned in the following summer. But Emory, 
who had apparently stayed long enough in Sonora to see the 
departure of the French in November and December of 1852, 
proposed to Walker the revival of the colonial project, and 
Walker’s approval led to his visit to Guaymas and his cool 
greeting in that seaport in 1853.” 

Once returned to San Francisco in August or early Septem- 
ber of 1853, Waiker posed as an outraged and innocent traveller, 
upon whose head a price had been placed (so it was said), by 
the Sonora government. He was reported to have “left the 
country in order to save the important member advertised.” *® 
That the Sonora authorities were justified in suspecting 
Walker’s motives is perhaps shown by the fact that “bonds” 
for a “Republic of Sonora” were issued in California at least 
as early as May 1, 1853, while in the preceding winter rumors 
were thick concerning a proposed expedition to lay forcible 
hands upon Sonora.” 

Within a few weeks after Walker’s return to the bay region, 
publicity was being given widely to the project, and enlistment 
was progressing at a fair rate. Much sentiment entered into 
the appeals of Walker’s recruiting agents. Guaymas was said 
to be in danger of an Indian attack; the women of that city had 
begged the chivalrous Walker to bring a force of Americans 
to their protection; the United States, or its citizens, must save 
Sonora from the murderous Apache; and “the state of this 
region furnished the best defence for any American aiming to 
settle there without the formal consent of Mexico;” while 


15 [bid., 163; Walker, 20. 
16 D.A.C., September 12, 1853. 
17 Jbid., August 19, September 3, December 1, 15, 1853. 
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as for the inhabitants of unhappy Sonora, their only hope was 
declared to be “in a war and the occupation of their territory 
by United States troops.” ** 

Recruiting went on steadily, despite occasional hints that 
the federal authorities might be unfavorable to the expedition. 
At the close of September the filibusters were nearly ready to 
take ship for the rescue of Sonora and the winning of personal 
fortunes. The “Arrow” had been chartered for the occasion. 
But an unforeseen obstacle arose at this point, in the highly 
puritanical conscience of Colonel Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 
U.S.A., Commander of the Pacific Military Division. Hitch- 
cock had received information in September, describing the 
subversive character of the Walker project, and in accordance 
with his strict orders from Washington, he investigated the 
enterprise through R. P. Hammond, federal collector of the 
port, and became convinced of the truth of his information. 
When the United States district attorney upheld Hitchcock, 
the “Arrow” was accordingly seized during the evening of 
September 30, by a detachment of United States soldiers. There 
was an immediate uproar. Walker sought to obtain the release 
of the vessel by threats and appeals, and finally obtained a writ 
of replevin; but the sheriff was unwilling to serve the writ. 
Attempts to take possession of the vessel by force were pre- 
vented. Meanwhile, Hammond had had much pressure brought 
to bear upon him by influential persons, and was in great alarm, 
as was the district attorney. But Hitchcock was profanely con- 
temptuous of “public opinion.” A suit for damages was brought 
against Hitchcock in the San Francisco court on October 10, 
and he was cited for contempt of court. While this case was 
pending, and the city was full of excitement, there came the 
news that during the night of October 16-17, Walker, with a 
portion of the expedition, had hastily slipped out of San Fran- 
cisco Bay on board the “Caroline,” Captain H. A. Snow, a 


schooner belonging to the United States consul at Guaymas, 
Juan A. Robinson.” 


18 Jbid., September 11, 12, 15, 1853; Walker, 21-22. 


19 D.A.C., October 1-4, 9-12, 16, 18, 19, November 13, 1853; Fifty Years in Camp and 
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The Sonora expeditionary force was off upon its voyage, 
but it had been badly crippled, both as to personnel and equip- 
ment, while the Mexican authorities had been warned against 
it. Probably not more than two-thirds, at most, of the members 
made their escape in the “Caroline,” to the number of forty- 
five, while behind them they left not only the ammunition and 
weapons which had been stored in the “Arrow,” but also a 
considerable quantity of supplies seized by the federal officers 
on the wharf as the “Caroline” was about to be towed out of 
the harbor.” 

Undoubtedly this hasty departure of the “Caroline” had a 
most disastrous effect upon the fortunes of the Republic of 
Lower California. The hopes of Walker and his associates 
were decidedly dampened, for even allowing for the alleged 
superiority of Anglo-American fighting men, forty-five ad- 
venturers without their original equipment were obviously in- 
adequate for the conquest of a state which defeated Gaston de 
Raousset-Boulbon’s 250 well-armed Frenchmen less than a 
year before. Probably the grim, tight-lipped little Tennessean 
pondered deeply upon this matter as the “Caroline” bore him 
and his discouraged followers southward down the coasts of 
the Californias. But at least the adventurers seem to have used 
a part of the time on board in perfecting the governmental or- 
ganization of their proposed new state. 

Without giving detailed reasons, Walker says that “the men 
who sailed for Sonora were obliged to sojourn for a time on 
the peninsula,” and that “it was the smallness of their numbers 
which made them decide to land at La Paz.” ** The condition 
in which the expeditionary force found itself is sufficient ex- 
planation for a change of plan on the part of Walker, who 


Field: Diary of Major-General Ethan Allen Hitchcock, U.S.A. (W. A. Croffut, ed., 
New York, 1909), 400-403; Scroggs, 34-36; Daily Herald (San Francisco), October 
16, 1853. 

20 D.A.C., October 18, 19, 1853; Daily Herald, October 18, 1853; Scroggs, 36; Hitch- 
cock, op. cit., 403; F. Soulé, J. H. Gihon, and J. Nisbet, Annals of San Francisco (New 
York and London, 1855), 474-480; Mexico, Sec. de Rels. Ext., Paq. 8, Exped. 18, William 
E. Barron (Mexican vice-consul), to Ministro de Relaciones, San Francisco, October 1, 
13, 18, 31, 1853. 

21 Walker, 19, 22. 
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doubtless hesitated to invade the more populous state of Sonora 
with so few followers. Probably he expected to await new re- 
cruits in the peninsula, since Watkins had been left behind to 
gather reinforcements and follow his chief with them. The 
filibusters were not unexpected in Lower California, it seems, 
any more than in Sonora, if we may credit correspondence 
published in the Daily Alta California. The conduct of United 
States troops at La Paz during the Mexican War, the reports 
of Mexicans returning from the California gold-fields, and 
the rumors of Walker’s plans, all created a dislike of Anglo- 
Americans in the peninsula and an apprehension “that within 
a short time great events will transpire, not only in Lower 
California but throughout the whole Mexican so-called Re- 
public.” ” 

The expedition paused at Cabo de San Lucas and spent a 
few days there, requisitioning supplies and awaiting either 
reinforcements or news. Then on November 3 the “Caroline,” 
flying the Mexican flag, put into La Paz Bay, and Walker 
and two of his officers landed at the chief town of Baja Cali- 
fornia without interference.” They paid a visit to the unsus- 
pecting governor of the territory, Rafael Espinosa, and shortly 
afterward a detachment of Walker’s men made this official 
their prisoner. Then the Mexican flag was lowered at the gov- 
ernor’s headquarters and the red-and-white barred flag of the 
new republic, with two stars symbolic of the states of Sonora 
and Baja California, was hoisted amid cheers.” 

The stage was now prepared, and Walker as publicity agent 


as well as president of the new state, made the most of it. On 


22 D.A.C., September 18, 1853, letter from La Paz, dated August, 1853; William V. 
Wells, Walker's Expedition to Nicaragua (New York, 1856), 24-27. 

28 Scroggs, 36-37; Rippy, 93-94; Bancroft, of. cit., , 722; D.A.C., December 21, 1853; 
San Diego Herald, December 3, 1853; Mexico, Secretaria de Guerra y Marina, Archivo 
General, Fraccién Primera, Legajo 16, Afio de 1853-1855, Operaciones Militares, Ex- 
pediciones filibusteras sobre las costas de México, Report of Rafael Lépez, Captain of 
the Port of Mazatlan, Mazatlan, November 9, 1853. 

24 Ibid., Pedro Valdez, Comandante of Mazatlan, to Ministro de Guerra y Marina, 
Mazatlan, November 16, 1853; D.A.C., December 8, 1853, February 5, 1854; Scroggs, 
loc. cit.; Rippy, loc. cit.; Bancroft, loc. cit.; El Nacional (Ures, Sonora), November 2, 
25, 1853. 
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the same day he issued the first of his many grandiloquent 
“official” proclamations, which read in part as follows: 


The Republic of Lower California is hereby declared Free, Sovereign 
and Independent, and all allegiance to the Republic of Mexico is forever 
renounced.”® 


This proclamation was followed soon afterward by a num- 
ber of messages from “President” William Walker of Lower 
California, by which all tariffs were abolished, the law of the 
land was declared to be the Civil Code of Louisiana, and an 
explanation of the expedition’s purpose was condescendingly 
addressed to the people of the United States.” 

Accounts vary as to the conduct of the filibusters at La Paz. 
Walker lauds his administration and followers, and declares 
that their treatment of the natives compared favorably with 
that accorded by the Mexican authorities. But Mexican records 
indicate that there was much indiscriminate plundering of the 
townsfolk, and that the government offices and archives were 
rifled and partially destroyed. It may be assumed that such 
procedure made the stay of Walker’s so-called “Independence 
Battalion” in La Paz a most disorderly episode in the history 
of this rogues’ republic. Inevitably, too, the adventurers thus 
brought down upon their heads the pent-up wrath of the Mexi- 
can populace, who were sufficiently poverty-stricken without 
the added affliction of this unprovoked invasion.” 

So it was that on November 6 the expedition prepared to 
take leave of La Paz, the desired reinforcements not having 
appeared. As the filibusters were about to leave the harbor, 
a Mexican vessel, the “Neptune,” arrived from the mainland 
bringing a new territorial governor, Colonel Juan C. Rebol- 
ledo, to replace Espinosa. Walker’s men promptly captured 
this unlucky executive, but they occupied some time in the 
process and in the meantime the report spread that a force of 
Mexican troops was approaching La Paz. At this news the 


25 D.A.C., December 8, 1853; Wells, of. cit., 24. 
26 Scroggs, 37; Wells, 24; D.A.C., December 8, 1853. 
27 Walker, 22; Rippy, 94; Scroggs, 37-38. 
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townspeople were encouraged to attack a shore party of the 
filibusters, who were gathering firewood. A brief but spirited 
skirmish ensued. According to the Americans they were vic- 
torious due to the landing of Walker with most of his force 
and to the firing directed upon the town from the “Caroline.” 
Both sides, it appears, had several men killed and wounded, 
although Walker reported no casualties “except from cactt, 
while pursuing the enemy through the chaparral, in the rear 
of the town.” * 

The “battle” of La Paz created much excitement when the 
news of it reached San Francisco. “The triple-barred and twin- 
starred flag” was “flung to the breeze on the corner of Kearney 
and California streets, where a recruiting office was opened 
and the cut-and-dried bonds of the government were put upon 
the market and sold. The war spirit ran riot. Freedom to the 
Mexicans and spoils to the Americans, was the battle cry. 
Lower California must be free, and then, ho for Sonora! A 
league of land, with cattle to stock it, and all for the trouble 
of going there.” Such was the impression created in the mind 
of one early California journalist.” No difficulty seemed to 
lie in the way of collecting recruits through the efforts of 
Henry P. Watkins. 

Meanwhile the new republic had bodily left La Paz on 
board the “Caroline.’”’ Walker put in at Cabo de San Lucas 
again on November 8, apparently for the purpose of establish- 
ing his capital there. But the town was too small and the neigh- 
borhood too poor to support even as weak a force as the “‘Inde- 
pendence Battalion.” In addition, the port offered no facilities 
for defense, while a Mexican government cutter was seen to 
be hovering off the coast. Accordingly the plan for awaiting 
reinforcements at this point was abandoned, and the Sonora 
expeditionary force retreated another step backward from its 
goal, a maneuver which was probably very discouraging to 


Walker’s followers. In those days there were no settlements 


28 Ibid., 38; Rippy, loc. cit.; Bancroft, loc. cit.; D.A.C., December 8, 1853. 
29 Horace Bell, Reminiscences of a Ranger (Los Angeles, 1881; 2nd ed., Santa Bar- 
bara, 1927), 210-211; D.A.C., December 9-11, 1853. 
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of any consequence in the neighborhood of Magdalena and 
Sebastian Vizcaino bays, nor in fact anywhere on the west coast 
of the peninsula south of Rosario. Therefore, following the 
route indicated by prudence, and yet remaining beyond the 
international border, Walker could find no region suitable for 
the recuperation of his government and forces south of the 
more thickly populated northwestern section of Lower Cali- 
fornia. Moreover, there was the possibility of reaching Sonora 
overland from this region. Thus, at least, one may follow his 
line of reasoning as borne out by his subsequent conduct.” 

On November 29, then, the filibustering “army” appeared 
in Ensenada (Bahia) de Todos Santos, some eighty miles south 
of San Diego, and here the itinerant republic was once more 
established. Around this point as a center were to take place 
the last events of the tragi-comedy being played by Walker 
and his ragged commonwealth. Besides awaiting the arrival 
of reinforcements, the President now sent his Secretary of State, 
Frederic Emory, on a mission extraordinary to Alta California 
in the interests (probably financial) , of the republic. By Emory, 
Walker also forwarded “to the people of the United States” a 
handsome proclamation of the reasons for his conduct. At first 
the filibusters met little opposition, and the chief untoward 
incident of their stay at Ensenada for a few days was the escape 
of the “Caroline.” It would seem that the mate of the vessel 
had some misgivings as to the business in which he was engaged. 
While Captain Snow was on shore at Ensenada the two captive 
Mexican governors of Baja California prevailed upon the 
mate by threats or promises of reward, to put to sea, bearing 
off not only the prisoners but also a considerable amount of 
Walker’s supplies. The “Caroline” then made her way south- 
ward to her home port of Guaymas, releasing the Mexican 
officials en route at the Cape.” 


80 Scroggs, loc. cit.; Rippy, loc. cit.; Bancroft, loc. cit.; D.A.C., December 23, 1853. 

31 Wells, 24-28; Bancroft, u, 723; Scroggs, 38-39; Rippy, 94-95; D.A.C., February s, 
1854; El Nacional, January 27, 1854; Mexico, Sec. de Guer. y Mar., A.G., F.P., O.M., 
1853-1855, Legajo 16, Expediciones filibusteras, Colonel José Ochoa to Ministro de 
Gobernacién, La Paz, December 18, 1853. 
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It was a dark moment for Walker’s enterprise, and it was 
rendered still more gloomy by other events that were trans- 
piring. At almost the same time that the “Caroline” took flight, 
Walker’s men found themselves hotly besieged by the Mexi- 
cans of the vicinity, under the leadership of one Guadalupe 
Melendres, “who objected to being liberated.” The imme- 
diate occasions for the Mexican rising seem to have been 
Walker’s effort to requisition horses for his followers from 
neighboring ranchos, and his proposed move against the mili- 
tary colony and town of Santo Tomas, about thirty miles south 
of Ensenada. Such an undertaking, with so few followers, 
perhaps indicates Walker’s desperation. Colonel Francisco 
del Castillo Negrete, in command at Santo Tomas, not only 
repulsed the filibusters but roused the countryside against them, 
putting the Mexican volunteers under the command of Melen- 
dres. The results were the deaths of a number of filibusters and 
the investment of Ensenada, although the besiegers were driven 
off on December 14, some time after the escape of the “Caro- 
line.” ™ 

Whatever elation the adventurers may have felt at their suc- 
cessful defense, therefore, was quickly dispelled by the “Caro- 
line’s” desertion. The same mixture of triumph and despera- 
tion was probably experienced two weeks later, when, on De- 
cember 28, the barque “Anita” put in at Ensenada with some 
two hundred recruits brought from San Francisco by Henry 
P. Watkins. These new volunteers were well armed and en- 
thusiastic but so great had been the confidence of Watkins and 
his aides in the success of Walker, that they brought no food 
or other supplies with them. Many more recruits made their 
way to San Diego by the regular coastwise vessels, intending 
to go overland to Ensenada.” 

Here was an addition to the citizenry of the republic which 


82 Bell, of. cit., 211. 


33 Rippy, loc. cit.; Scroggs, 40-41; Bancroft, loc. cit.; Mexico, Sec. de Guer. y Mar., 
A.G., F.P., O.M., 1854, Legajo 5, Exped. 3, Colonel Francisco del Castillo Negrete to 
Ministro de Guerra, Santo Tomas, December 18, 1853. 


34 Scroggs, 41; Rippy, 95; Bancroft, loc. cit.; D.A.C., December 12, 1853, January 
10, 1854. 
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would have been only too welcome a month previous ; but which 
under existing conditions was an overwhelming burden to 
Walker’s needy commissariat. Nor would it, just then, have 
been particularly comforting to Walker to know that some two 
thousand miles away James Gadsden was about to make the 
disappointing Gadsden Purchase, in which Santa Anna’s min- 
isters had not dared to include Baja California, probably lest 
they be accused of complicity with the Anglo-American ex- 
pansionists then in the peninsula. At that time, however, no 
doubt many of Walker’s followers would have been glad to 
learn that the United States had acquired this troublesome 
territory peacefully.” 

It was not long before the needs of the liberating army began 
to produce further difficulties. Among the reinforcements were 
some adventurers whose ideas on how to liberate Lower Calli- 
fornia differed sharply from those of Walker and his lieuten- 
ants. Unfavorable reports drifted back to San Francisco, and 
the efforts of Watkins, who had promptly returned to that city 
for more recruits, failed to secure more than a few scattering 
volunteers. Watkins himself was presently arrested in San 
Francisco, as was Emory at San Diego, while an agent or two 
sent up into the mining camps of the Sierras met with no greater 
success. The men at Ensenada speedily tired of a diet consisting 
almost exclusively of beef collected forcibly from the timid 
rancheros, and a revolt was soon in progress, fostered by the 
enforced idleness of the camp. Although a San Francisco paper 
had truly declared that the character of Walker’s expedition 
was “such that the President, if he desired, dare not punish 
any of his followers for pillage, since he is far more dependent 
on them than they on him,” yet Walker was bold enough to 
deprive one of his companies of a herd of horses which its 
members had collected.” 


85 Garber, of. cit., 97-98; D.A.C., February 3, March 6, 1854; Mexico, Sec. de Rels. 
Ext., Archivo General, Paq. 8, Exped. 18, Afio de 1853, Correspondence of Gadsden 
and Bonilla, Mexican Ministro de Relaciones, November 17, 26, 1853. 

36 D.A.C., January 10, 11, 18, 25-27, 30, February 6, 15, 16, 25, 28, March 2, 1854; 
Scroggs, 42-43; El Nacional, March 17, 1854. 
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The effect of this step was another rebellion, in which about 
fifty of Walker’s men proved impervious to his frantic and 
eloquent appeals and marched for San Diego. Lesser parties 
were steadily deserting in a more furtive manner, the rancheros 
were up in arms, and Walker’s four haughty proclamations of 
January 18, 1854, could not disguise the fact that his ship of 
state was badly foundered. These decrees annexed Sonora to 
the Republic of Lower California and then changed the latter’s 
title to the Republic of Sonora, consisting of the two states of 
Lower California and Sonora.** While these fine announce- 
ments were being made to a somewhat skeptical world, a 
Mexican war vessel took up a threatening position outside 
Ensenada, and early in February the U.S.s. “Portsmouth” 
joined in keeping an eye on the movements of the liberators.” 

These portentous events at last stirred the vacillating Walker 
to action. On February 13 he ordered most of his little battery 
of field pieces either spiked or buried, and with less than 130 
men marched out of Ensenada, leaving a number of sick and 
wounded men behind to be rescued by United States sailors 
from the “Portsmouth.” The filibuster army, its spirits pre- 
sumably improved by an address from Walker, betook itself to 
Santo Tomas, from which the Mexican defenders retreated, 
and thence to San Vicente, about twenty miles farther south. 
Here Walker made a last effort to rally the Mexican inhabi- 
tants to his cause, summoning a forced convention of some sixty 
rancheros on February 28. The “delegates” were compelled to 
take an oath of allegiance to the republic, and a specious “‘Dec- 
laration,” approving Walker’s policies, was drawn up, sup- 
posedly the outcome of their sessions.” 

Desertions had now reduced Walker’s men to about 120 
in number. His advance farther southward, plus the sharper 
discipline of the march and the scarcity of provisions, all 
stimulated desertions, and the decision of the chieftain’s council 


was that desperate measures were needed. It was therefore 


87 Wells, 28-30; Scroggs, 42; D.A.C., January 30, 31, February 4, 1854. 
88 Scroggs, 37; D.A.C., February 4, 19, 22, 1854. 
89 Jbid., February 4, 19, 22, March 15, 1854; Scroggs, 43-44. 
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determined to undertake the expedition to Sonora, for which 
Walker had been so long preparing and which he probably 
had been dreading as a last resort. Accordingly, on March 
20 he stationed a garrison of twenty men in an adobe ruin at 
San Vicente, now his capital, and with about one hundred fol- 
lowers and driving a herd of cattle, the would-be conqueror 
set forth, over scarcely known trails, quixotically determined 
to win or die. The last phase of the republic’s history was about 
to open.*° 

Little is known definitely of Walker’s expedition to the Rio 
Colorado. His exact route is uncertain, but since the journey 
required two weeks over vague Indian trails, we may infer 
that it was not an easy one. Not far above the mouth of the 
great river the bedraggled expeditionaries painfully crossed 
the stream on rafts, but lost most of the cattle, which they tried 
to swim across. The army must have presented a dreary spec- 
tacle as they stood on the desolate eastern bank of the Colorado. 
Their situation, with a wilderness before and behind them, 
seems to have brought the patience of the men to the final 
breaking-point. Fully half of them abandoned Walker’s cause 
then-and there, and wearily made their way up the river some 
seventy miles to Fort Yuma, the nearest outpost of civilization. 
Walker’s last desperate move had failed.* 

There was nothing to be done but retrace the desert miles 
to San Vicente, and after three days of indecision the filibuster 
chieftain and his remaining followers recrossed the Colorado 
and traversed the trail to San Vicente in a journey that must 
have been much more difficult and discouraging than before. 
At SanVicente, however, on April 17, they met more disastrous 
news. Melendres had descended upon the garrison and either 
killed or put its members to flight.” 

Again there was only one course of action, and the sorry 
remnant of Walker’s conquering army retreated northward 


on its way to the border, its leader having proudly rejected a 
40 Scroggs, 45. 
41 Scroggs, 45-47; D.A.C., April 26, 1854. 
42 Scroggs, 47. 
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Mexican offer to allow the Americans to depart peacefully if 
they would first lay down their arms. On the flanks of the retir- 
ing filibusters hovered the followers of Melendres, giving them 
no peace but avoiding a pitched battle. Melendres sent word 
beyond the border to Major J. McKinstry, commanding the 
United States forces at San Diego, that the Mexicans proposed 
to capture Walker’s band, and McKinstry replied that he 
would not intervene on behalf of the filibusters. As Walker’s 
men approached the border at Tia Juana on May 8, they found 
Melendres and his forces posted to intercept them. But for 
once Walker’s followers were fully in accord with his ideas, 
and their one purpose was to cross the frontier. With a wild 
cheer they plunged forward, and the Mexicans, no doubt 
startled at the ferocity of these tattered desperadoes, broke their 
lines and let the Americans pass through. Walker and his 
remaining thirty-three men were met on the American side 
by Major McKinstry and Captain H. S. Burton, to whom they 
gladly surrendered, promising to make their way to San Fran- 
cisco to undergo trial for their violation of the federal neu- 
trality laws. The Republic of Lower California had come 
to a close befitting the motives which led to its inception.“ 
The sequel of these brief and turbulent annals of the fili- 
buster republic may be disposed of quickly. Watkins, Emory 
and others had already been brought to trial in San Francisco 
and the first two were fined fifteen hundred dollars each for 
their breach of the neutrality statutes, fines which were never 
paid. Walker was more fortunate, due to his eloquence in his 
own defense and to his obvious popularity among San Fran- 
cisco’s adventurous element. In October he was declared not 
guilty, and on its failure to convict the filibuster leader, the 
federal government dropped its cases against his followers. 
Walker and such of his adherents as were still faithful were 
left free to share in the California politics of 1854 and to lay 
plans for their more ambitious Nicaragua filibustering venture 


43 Ibid., 47-48; D.A.C., May 16, 1854; Wells, 36-37; Mexico, Secretaria de Gober- 
nacién, Archivos Viejos, Legajo de 1854, Tranquilidad Piblica, Nimero 66, Negrete 
to Ministro del Interior, San Diego, May 11, 15, 1854; El Nacional, June 9, 1854. 
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of the following year, a venture which carried the “grey-eyed 
man of destiny” to greater heights of fame and to face a Central 
American firing squad in 1860.“ 

How shall we judge this remarkable episode in the story 
of western expansion? Various commentators have associated 
William Walker, Senator William M. Gwin of California, 
Secretary of War Jefferson Davis and others in an alleged 
effort to expand the area of the slave states. Such observers 
based their assumptions upon such evidence as Walker’s insti- 
tution of the Civil Code of Louisiana in his attempted republic, 
the removal of Walker’s stumbling-block, Colonel Hitchcock, 
by Jefferson Davis in the spring of 1854, and the accusations 
of Walker’s partisans by Hitchcock himself. It would seem, 
however, from the sources thus far available, that the chief 
narrator of the attack upon Baja California is in general cor- 
rect in the conclusions by which he refutes such arguments, 
and we may therefore perhaps dismiss the old explanation of 
Walker’s motives.*° 

But it cannot be denied that the Republic of Lower Cali- 
fornia has in its own right no insignificant place in the story 
of Manifest Destiny. Unquestionably it hampered the negotia- 
tions of James Gadsden for the purchase of the peninsula, 
which with all its mineral wealth and its strategic importance 
would have been no mean acquisition for the United States. 
Thus the incident, besides illustrating the manner in which 
Anglo-American expansionists often frustrated the efforts of 
United States diplomats, also profoundly affected the Anglo- 
American social and economic development of the inland 
Southwest. As an adventure in expansion, it should be classed 
with the deeds of Lopez and Crittenden in Cuba, Crabb and 
Raousset-Boulbon in Sonora, Pierre Soulé in Spain, and the 
exponents of the Sierra Madre Republic along the Rio Grande. 
Not only is it an unusually good example of the scorn which 
the Anglo-American pioneer felt for international agreements, 


#4 Scroggs, ch. v, et seg.; D.A.C., March 21-26, April 1, 26, May 16, 27, June 3, 7, 
October 11-20, 1854; Wells, 39-40. 
45 Scroggs, 48-51; D.A.C., December 24, 1853, February 17, 1854. 
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boundaries and rights; it also reflects conditions in the old, 
wild days along the Mexican border and displays the results 
of our “shirt-sleeves” diplomacy of the lively fifties. 


RuFus Kay WYLLys 
Arizona State Teachers College 
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American Recognition Policy toward the 
Republic of China, 1912-1913 


Meribeth E. Cameron 


The story of American recognition policy toward China in 
the years 1912 and 1913 serves to bring into sharp contrast two 
contrary tendencies in the policy of the United States in regard 
to China; the one toward cooperative action with the other 
major powers, the other toward the pursuit of a purely in- 
dividualistic course. In this instance, the shift comes with the 
change from the Taft to the Wilson administration. 

The policy of Philander C. Knox, Secretary of State in the 
Taft cabinet, had been to secure the integrity of China and the 
“open door” for American interests there by a policy of joint 
action, well exemplified by the American entrance into the 
financial consortium in 1909. This policy, sometimes unkindly 
described as “dollar diplomacy,” continued to be the basis of 
American action during the months following the outbreak 
of the Chinese revolution. The outlines of American policy 
from October, 1911, to February, 1912, may be summarized 
from Taft’s message to Congress, December 3, 1912: 


From the beginning of the upheaval last autumn it was felt by the United 
States, in common with the other powers having large interests in China, 
that independent action by the foreign Governments in their own individual 
interests would add further confusion to a situation already complicated. 
A policy of international cooperation was accordingly adopted in an under- 
standing, reached early in the disturbances, to act together for the protection 
of the lives and property of foreigners if menaced, to maintain an attitude of 
strict impartiality as between the contending factions, and to abstain from 
any endeavor to influence the Chinese in their organization of a new form 
of government. 


1 Message of President Taft to Congress, December 3, 1912, in U. S. Foreign Relations, © 
1912, xxii. 
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The issue of recognition, however, did not arise in these months; 
the American government, while endorsing neutrality between 
factions, continued official relations with the government at 
Peking. 

On February 12, 1912, the Manchu dynasty abdicated, de- 
puting Yuan Shih-kai to organize a republican régime. His 
election as provisional president by the Nanking Assembly on 
February 15 served to join the northern and southern factions. 
With the new régime the United States promptly entered into 
de facto relations. The provisional government sent notification 
that the incumbent Chinese diplomatic and consular officers 
were to remain at their posts, and the United States, in response, 
instructed Minister Calhoun to continue in office.’ 

Formal recognition of this new government involved a num- 
ber of problems. Should the American government consider 
it a matter for cooperative or separate action? Should de facto 
tests be applied to determine the fitness of the Chinese govern- 
ment for recognition or should American policy be guided by 
what President Taft later described as “the natural sympathy 
of the American people with the assumption of republican 
principles by the Chinese people?” * How were the loan ne- 
gotiations of the consortium to affect the important recogni- 
tion question? 

The first definite expression of American recognition policy 
was invoked by the Japanese government’s memorandum of 
February 23, 1912.* It suggested as conditions for recognition 
of any new and stable government of China confirmation of 
the rights, privileges and immunities of foreigners and formal 
engagements regarding the foreign indebtedness of China, and 
in order better to secure these guarantees, proposed that the 
principle of joint action by the powers be extended to cover 
recognition. In its reply of February 27, the American gov- 


2Chang Yin Tang to Knox, February 14, 1912, U.S. Foreign Relations, 1912, 66; 
see also U.S. Foreign Relations, 1913, 89, 93. 

8 Message of President Taft to Congress, December 3, 1912, U.S. Foreign Relations, 
1912, xxi. 

4 Its text is given in U.S. Foreign Relations, 1912, 68. 
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ernment expressed the view that the established obligations 
of China would pass automatically to the de facto provisional 
government and thence to any ultimate government which 
might merit recognition, but declared that it “welcomes this 
fresh affirmation of the policy of concerted action and agrees 
in principle to its application to the recognition of the Republic 
of China as far as this course will entail no delay.” * The saving 
clause which closed this statement was later to assume consid- 
erable importance, but on the whole the American government 
had again committed itself to the cooperative policy charac- 
teristic of the Taft administration. The Japanese proposal was 
also agreed to in principle by the governments of France, Great 
Britain, Japan, and Russia.° 

In the meantime, American opinion in regard to the new 
status of China was crystallizing. The general tone of the press 
was one of sympathy and of optimism, qualified, however, by 
fear of further civil disturbance and of foreign intervention.’ 
The most impressive manifestation of American opinion was 
the passing on February 29 by the House of Representatives 
of a joint resolution congratulating the people of China on 
the assumption of self-government. In supporting the resolu- 
tion, Representative Sulzer expressed the hope that executive 
action recognizing the Republic of China would soon follow.® 
Such legislative interest boded no good for the executive policy 
of recognition by joint action, and in transmitting the text of 
the resolution to Calhoun, the State Department cautioned him 


. with the leaders now assembled at Peking, that this action not be 
confused with recognition which is the prerogative of the Executive and as 
to which it is the present intention of the President and the Department to 
proceed in harmony with the other powers by entering automatically into 
effective informal relations with the de facto provisional government, pend- 

5 Ibid., 69. 
6 Documents Diplomatiques Francais, 1871-1914, 3 série, 1911-1914, tome 2, 8 Fevrier- 


10 Mai, 1912, no. 334, 349. 

7 For summaries of newspaper opinion see Literary Digest, January 13, February 17, 
24, 1912. 

8 For the text of the resolution (H.J.R. 254) and Sulzer’s remarks see Congressional 
Record, February 19, 1912, 2645. 
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ing the establishment of such ultimate government as may merit formal 
recognition. 


The months of late spring and early summer were a time of 
testing, both for the new government of China and for the 
concord among the major powers. In early March, Yuan faced 
uprisings in Peking and the foreign representatives discussed 
the summoning of troops to defend their nationals.*° Under 
such circumstances Yuan’s inauguration as provisional presi- 
dent on March 10 was no reason for great increase of confidence 
in the stability of the new régime. At the same time the negotia- 
tions of the consortium, to membership in which Japan and 
Russia had been invited, were involved in difficulties. While 
it is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the activities of the 
consortium, the loan negotiations of the period were so closely 
connected with the development of recognition policy that a 
summary of their principal phases is necessary. The first major 
difficulty was the protest by the consortium of the Chinese 
signature of a Belgian loan on March 14, which the bankers 
declared violated the agreement of March 9 by which the 
consortium group had agreed to advance money for Chinese 
monthly needs provided the consortium received an option on 
the proposed reorganization loan. This particular conflict was 
finally resolved by the cancellation of the objectionable clauses 
of the Belgian contract and negotiations were resumed, only 
to be characterized by a prolonged struggle over the terms of 
control asked by the bankers’ groups.” In March the Russian 
government, in responding to the Japanese memorandum of 
February 23, accepted the idea of cooperative action subject to 
reservation in regard to Russia’s special rights in North Man- 
churia, Mongolia and Western China.” This led Japan to 
make similar reservations in regard to her rights in Inner Mon- 
golia."* The attempt to secure recognition for these special 


® H. Wilson to Calhoun, March 2, 1912, in U.S. Foreign Relations, 1912, 71. 
10 Calhoun to Knox, March 1, 4, 8, U.S. Foreign Relations, 1912, 70-74. 

11 See U.S. Foreign Relations, 1912, 114 ff. 

12 Ibid., 74. 

18 Ibid., 79. 
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Russian and Japanese rights in the consortium agreement, and 
other complications, led in May to the temporary withdrawal 
of Japan and Russia from the financial group, which was 
finally reorganized on June 20. All these difficulties served to 
reveal that the cooperative path might not be strewn with 
roses. The problem was whether, by adhering to the policy of 
joint action, the American government was not exposing itself 
to the possibility of having to conform its financial and recogni- 
tion policies to those of governments having special interests to 
serve in regard to the new order in China. 

Despite these complications the Department of State could 
not let the question of formal recognition rest indefinitely. ‘The 
joint resolution, passed by the House on February 29, finally 
emerged from Congress on April 17 as a concurrent resolution. 
In supporting it in the House on April 16 Representative 
Sulzer considerably improved on his language of February 
29; he now declared: “I hope the President will now recognize 
the Republic of China. Congress has spoken. Let the President 
act accordingly.” ** The executive could now perceive the horns 
of the dilemma; the prompt recognition apparently called for 
by the Congressional Resolution was hardly apt to result from 
the cooperative policy which Secretary Knox was endeavoring 
to pursue. | | 

In early May the Department of State sounded out the situa- 
tion by asking Calhoun to state how far, in his opinion, the 
existing conditions in China met the conditions for recognition 
under international law.** Calhoun’s response was hardly en- 
couraging; he expressed doubts of the strength and represen- 
tative character of the provisional régime but concluded that 
“it is the only government in sight, and recognition would 
strengthen its hold on the country, particularly if given by 
concerted action of the powers.” *” 


14 Jbid., 129-130, 140-141. Valuable material as to the attitude of the French and 
Russian governments toward the consortium in these months is contained in Documents 
Diplomatiques Francais, 1871-1914, 3 série, tomes 2 and 3. 

15 Congressional Record, April 16, 1912, 4868. 

16 H. Wilson to Calhoun, May 6, 1912, U.S. Foreign Relations, 1912, 78. 

17 Calhoun to Knox, May 7, 1912, ibid., 78-79. 
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The State Department was well aware, however, that con- 
certed action was anything but likely at the time. The difficult 
position of Secretary Knox and his subordinates is well illus- 
trated by the report of an interview with Assistant Secretary 
Huntington Wilson which Ambassador Jusserand sent to his 
government on May to. Jusserand, in the interview, expounded 
the French point of view that the establishment of a permanent 
form of government in China and its formal acceptance of the 
treaty and financial obligations of the Manchu régime were 
prerequisites of recognition and that delay was in order until 
these conditions were met. In response Wilson defended the 
American view that the obligations in question would auto- 
matically carry over to the new régime. Jusserand found Wilson 
convinced of the wisdom of the policy of joint action but em- 
barrassed by the attitude of Congress and the press, which made 
desirable delay difficult for the State Department.”* 

By the latter part of July the consortium had been reformed 
and the improved relations among the major powers may well 
have prompted Knox to a more pretentious move in the direc- 
tion of prompt recognition. Early in July, Lou Tseng Tsiang, 
in announcing his appointment as President of the Council of 
Ministers, had expressed hope of immediate recognition of 
the Chinese Republic by the United States, but Knox made 
no reply to this suggestion.*® His next move in the recognition 
problem was the sending on July 20 of an inquiry to the govern- 
ments of the five consortium powers and to Italy and Austria; 
its text was also sent to Calhoun, but not for transmission to 
the Chinese government. After characterizing the Provisional 
government in favorable terms, the memorandum questioned: 


Would the Government of [insert name of country] now be disposed to 
consider whether the present Chinese Government may not be regarded as 
so far substantially conforming to the accepted standards of international 
law as to merit formal recognition? 


The American diplomats were instructed, in transmitting the 


18 Documents Diplomatiques Francais, 1871-1914, 3 série, tome 2, no. 429, 452. 
19 U.S, Foreign Relations, 1912, 81. 
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inquiry to the governments to which they were accredited “in 
strict confidence to intimate that in this country public opinion 
is such that a strong demand for early recognition will probably 
be made through the Congress in case of undue delay of Execu- 
tive action.” ” 

The responses to Knox’s demarche were uniformly unfavor- 
able.” None of the governments concerned seemed to be moved 
by the possibility of a congressional uprising in the United 
States. All declared that recognition would be premature under 
the conditions existing in China, their general estimate of 
those conditions being far less hopeful than that given in the 
Knox memorandum. Perhaps the most clear-cut response, em- 
bodying as it did conditions under which recognition might 
be acceptable, was the French, which declared that: 


Until the Provisional Government shall have been succeeded by a regu- 
larly constituted parliamentary régime, according to the properly expressed 
desire of the people, and until such new and well-established government 
shall have given formal guaranty of treaty stipulations and rights of for- 
eigners in China, the French Government does not consider that the question 
of recognition of the Chinese Government can be advantageously advanced.?? 


Calhoun on August 31, 1912, reported the disturbing infor- 
mation that Great Britain might refuse recognition to China 
until the Chinese government met its demands as to Tibet.” Sec- 
retary Knox had thus been rebuffed all along the line. Any 
prompt recognition of China by the United States, such as 
American opinion in the large seemed to desire, would have to 
be a separate recognition. Knox chose, however, to abide by the 
cooperative policy and to delay recognition until a time when it 
might be acceptable to the other major powers. The policy 
adopted by the Department is well described in Huntington 
Wilson’s dispatch of September 20, 1912, to Calhoun: 


20 Ibid. 

21 For the responses of the seven governments see U.S. Foreign Relations, 1912, 82-86. 
They bear the following dates: Germany, July 23; Austria-Hungary, July 27; France, 
July 31; Russia, August 3; Italy, August 9; Great Britain, August 10; Japan, August 15. 

22 U.S. Foreign Relations, 1912, 83. 

23 [bid., 1912, 86. 
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. it is the Department’s opinion that it would be more in accordance 
with established precedents to defer recognition of the Chinese Republic 
until a permanent constitution shall have been definitely adopted by a repre- 
sentative national assembly, a president duly elected in accordance with the 
provisions of such constitution, and the present Provisional Government 
replaced by a permanent one with constitutional authority.** 


The course here adopted had several advantages for the State 
Department. Similar policies had been stated or implied in all 
of the responses to Knox’s July 20 proposals, so that there was 
good reason to hope that recognition under such conditions 
could be carried out by joint action of the powers. Moreover, 
by conveying to the press the Department’s intention to accord 
recognition upon the setting up of a permanent régime in China, 
Knox might be able to abate criticism of the Executive for 
dilatoriness in recognizing the projected program. Precedent 
supported the proposed program; the Portuguese republic 
had been recognized in 1911 only after it had been proclaimed 
by the assembly, although in that case the delay of American 
recognition had not been popular with the American press.” 
And, since the Chinese constituent assembly was not scheduled 
to meet till January, 1913, there would be an interval of several 
months in which the Chinese government and the consortium 
might agree on the terms of the recognition loan. Accusations 
notwithstanding, there seems to be no stronger ground than that 
of inference on which to charge the Taft administration with 
subordinating its recognition to its financial policy and pro- 
posing to withhold recognition until the Chinese government 
should meet the bankers’ terms. However, Knox might well 
desire the consummation of the loan contract before the meeting 
of the Chinese Assembly, for this would save him from the 
necessity of a difficult choice; between, on the one hand, per- 
haps having to follow other powers in denying recognition till 
the signature of the loan and possibly also a guarantee of for- 
eign rights; and, on the other, having to abandon the coopera- 
tive policy in favor of a separate recognition whenever the 


24 Ibid. 
25 Documents Diplomatiques Francais, 1871-1914, 3 série, tome 2, 452. 
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permanent Chinese government seemed definitely established. 
Knox and his colleagues were spared the full force of the 
dilemma, for the Wilson administration was in office before 
the Chinese Assembly was finally convened in the month of 
April, 1913. 

Although the policy proposed by the State Department was 
reasonable in view of the continued uncertainties of Chinese 
political life, criticism of the delay in recognition continued 
in the fall of 1912. Groups such as the supporters of missionary 
activity and the Chinese students in and residents of American 
territory were especially eager to see the United States accord 
recognition at once. A couple of examples of this pressure of 
opinion must suffice. Major Louis Livingstone Seamen, presi- 
dent of the China Society of America, wrote urging the De- 
partment of State to prompt recognition.” The tone of much 
discussion at the fourth annual conference on foreign relations 
held at Clark University, November 13 to 15 was similarly 
critical, a frequently expressed view being that the bankers 
of the consortium were instigating their governments to make 
recognition conditional on the Chinese government’s accep- 
tance of their terms.” The attitude of Russia toward Mongolia 
and of Great Britain toward Tibet also aroused fear that by 
pursuing a cooperative policy the United States government 
was sacrificing its idealism to the selfish designs of more ac- 
quisitive powers. 

In fact, the activities of the consortium in the winter of 
1912-1913 demonstrated well the complications inherent in the 
cooperative policy. On February 21, Calhoun could write of 
the consortium in these terms: “To my mind it is no longer a 
question of friendly international cooperation to help China 
but a combination of big powers with common interests to 
accomplish their own selfish ends.” * During the summer and 
fall of 1912 the loan negotiations had proceeded by fits and 
starts, the Chinese government resisting the terms of supervi- 


26 Outlook, November 9, 1912. 
27 Ibid., November 30, 1912. 
28 Calhoun to Knox, February 21, 1913, U.S. Foreign Relations, 1913, 164. 
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sion and control set by the groups and punctuating its resistance 
by periodic efforts to secure independent loans, quite inade- 
quate in amount to meet its total needs. In the winter a burning 
problem was that of the number and nationality of foreign 
adviserships; on this issue the British, French and Russians 
tended to draw together in accordance with their European 
political commitments. So great was the tension within the 
six-power group that on January 23 Calhoun wrote: “If this 
ends the consortium, I suggest that our country recognize the 
Chinese government at once” *’—an indication of how closely 
he, for one, associated the American financial and political 
policies of cooperation. 

Certainly in the early months of 1913 the administration 
could hardly feel at ease in regard to its Chinese policy. The 
Democratic victory in November meant that the Taft régime 
had only until March 4 to achieve the signature of the con- 
sortium loan and recognition of a permanent Chinese govern- 
ment by joint action. Indeed the time factor soon became acute 
as the meeting of the Chinese Constituent Assembly was de- 
ferred and the loan negotiations dragged on without a suc- 
cessful issue. To add to the complications Senator Bacon on 
January 2, 1913, introduced a joint resolution providing for 
the immediate recognition of the Chinese republic, which 
meant another congressional attempt to force the hand of the 
executive by asserting legislative control of recognition.” In 
a memorandum of February 4, 1913, to Senator Cullom, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations,®™ Secretary Knox 
presented his views of the Chinese recognition question in the 
light of the Bacon resolution. The first section of the document 
contained evidence to demonstrate that the Chinese provisional 
government was not the “permanent and stable Government” 
which the Bacon resolution described it to be. In the second 
portion Knox cited legal authority and precedent to show that 


recognition was a prerogative of the Executive and not, as 


29 Calhoun to Knox, January 23, 1913, U.S. Foreign Relations, 1913, 164. 
80 Text of resolution, Congressional Record, January 2, 1913, 914. 
31 For text of memorandum, U.S. Foreign Relations, 1913, 88-92. 
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Bacon had declared, of the legislative (i.e., Congress and the 
President) .” 

The most important section of the Knox memorandum for 
an analysis of the relation of the cooperative policy to recogni- 
tion is the third involving “the question of the wisest and most 
effective way, in according recognition, to safeguard foreign 
interests and the best interests of China itself.” Here Knox 
endorsed “sympathetic and just cooperation” as the most suit- 
able technique, although without prejudice to ultimate Ameri- 
can freedom of action. He had come to consider recognition 
after the formal proclamation of republican government by 
the Assembly more in accord with American precedents than 
delay until the adoption of the constitution and the establish- 
ment of a new government. However, only Germany and the 
United States were likely to accord recognition at the earlier 
date; England and France might delay until the adoption of 
the constitution, and Japan and Russia might even hold off 
to obtain formal guaranties of foreign rights from the new 
régime. Since President Taft’s message had involved no defi- 
nite commitment * the choice between the two times for recog- 


nition became 


. one of policy and the choice would be between, on the one hand, acting 
in accordance with our precedents and getting for this administration any 
advantage that might be attached to the prompt recognition of the Republic 
and, on the other hand, consistently adhering to our policy of cooperation, 
which we believe has thus far been to the best interests of China. 


To act at the earlier date might mean to lose the cooperation 
of four of the major powers, which would be disadvantageous 
for both China and the United States. To adopt the later date 
and make agreements with the other powers for joint recogni- 
tion of the new government when regularly established might 
mean compromising the policy of the new administration unless 
such recognition could be accorded before March 4, and Knox 


82 Congressional Record, January 2, 1913, 915. 
33 Message of President Taft to Congress, December 3, 1912, U.S. Foreign Relations, 
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himself had pointed out that as yet no definite date had been 
set for the meeting of the Chinese Assembly. With only a month 
of office remaining, the third course, which was finally fol- 
lowed, was, in Knox’s words, to 


. await developments without either taking cognizance of any prelimi- 
nary proclamation or making any attempt at an understanding with the 
other powers, allowing the question, if necessary, to go over to the next 
administration. 


When Knox surrendered office his cooperative policy had 
achieved neither financial nor political culmination. To all 
appearances the principal fruit of the policy had been delay. 

The Wilson-Bryan régime in foreign relations soon threw 
the Knox cooperative scheme into the discard. ‘The first bomb- 
shell was President Wilson’s announcement to the press on 
March 18 that the new administration had refused to renew 
the request of its predecessor to the American banking group 
to participate in the consortium.” The whole statement, a 
characteristic Wilsonian pronouncement, was in line with what 
has been described as the new administration’s “principle of 
reasserting popular control over privileged interests” * and 
was promptly followed by the withdrawal of the American 
banking group. The new policy was well received.** George 
Harvey’s Harper’s Weekly even hailed it as a return to the 
classical “no entangling alliances” policy from which Secretary 
Knox had wickedly strayed.” In finance the cooperative policy 
was dead; Wilsonian idealism had killed it. 

This did not necessarily mean its demise in regard to recog- 
nition, but certainly rendered cooperation in that field infi- 
nitely more difficult. “. . . The President himself admitted 
that it was probably a mistake to give his Chinese statement 
to the press before consulting the diplomatic representatives 
of other governments.” * Such tactlessness did not make co- 


34 For the text see U.S. Foreign Relations, 191}, 170-171. 

35 Bemis (ed.), The American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy, x, 8. 
86 For a survey of newspaper comment see Literary Digest, April 5, 1913. 
37 Harper's Weekly, March 29, 1913. 

38 Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, President, 1913-1914, 74. 
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operation easier. Also there was the ever-present possibility 
that the other powers might be disposed to withhold recogni- 
tion for political and financial reasons, and by leaving the 
consortium the American government had surrendered the 
only lever it had possessed to force earlier recognition. In fact, 
the connection which might be held to exist between recogni- 
tion and the reorganization loan was clearly stated in the Japa- 
nese memorandum of March 24, 1913,” which pointed out that 


Such assistance, which was designed to meet China’s pressing financial 
need and to contribute to the restoration of order and the establishment of 
authority in that country, has naturally a close connection with the question 
of recognition of the new Republic. 


However, the Japanese government expressed the hope, echoed 
on March 31 by the British and German governments,* that 
the United States would continue to adhere to the cooperative 
policy in recognition, but in answering the German ambas- 
sador, the State Department reminded him that in February, 
1912, in response to the original Japanese memorandum, the 
United States had agreed to joint action only if it involved no 
delay; ** a year had since elapsed. On April 1 the American 
government at last officially informed the five governments 
of its new attitude toward the consortium” and on April 2 
announced its recognition policy. 

Throughout March, E. T. Williams, American Chargé at 
Peking, had been urging prompt recognition as likely to aid 
both the stability of the existing government and American 
interests in China. His attitude to the Knox policy was that 


. while the cooperation of the great powers has resulted in much good 
to China, if a continuance of that policy requires us to withhold recognition 
of the Republic until all are agreed to recognize it, we may injure our 
interests and merely promote the aggressive designs of others.** 


On March 28 he went so far as to endorse personally the plea 


39 See U.S. Foreign Relations, 191}, 173-174. 
40 Tbid., 105-106. 
41 Jbid., 106. 
42 Ibid., 177-178. 
43 Williams to Bryan, March 18, 1913, U.S. Foreign Relations, 1913, 100. 
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of Yuan Shih-kai for immediate recognition, apparently to 
strengthen his position with the Constituent Assembly, which 
was at last about to meet.** Secretary Bryan then called on Alvey 
A. Adee, second Assistant Secretary of State, for recommen- 
dations regarding the Chinese recognition problem.** Adee 
pointed out two major possibilities. If the aim was a more 
explicit endorsement of the existing provisional régime, which 
seemed tc be implied in Williams’ recommendation, audience 
might be granted the Chinese Minister to deliver Yuan’s con- 
gratulatory telegram to President Wilson. But if the purpose 
was formal recognition of China as a Republic, then the de- 
sirable course would be formal announcement of recognition 
by the American representative upon the adoption of the new 
form of government by the Assembly. 

President Wilson was eager to recognize the Chinese Re- 
public as soon as possible after the meeting of the Chinese 
Assembly *° and the decision was taken in accordance with the 
second alternative proposed by Adee. On April 2 Secretary 
Bryan handed to the diplomatic representatives of the powers 
having relations with China an aide-memoire, which stated that 


The President wishes me to announce to you, and through you to your 
Government, that it is his purpose to recognize the Government of China 
on the 8th of April upon the meeting of the Constituent Assembly. He wishes 
me to say that he very earnestly desires and invites the cooperation of your 
Government and its action to the same effect at the same time.** 


This policy was in line with Knox’s program of delaying recog- 
nition until the meeting of the Chinese Constituent Assembly, 
but the conception of the importance of joint recognition by 
the powers received only lip service. The American govern- 
ment proposed to recognize the Chinese Republic, alone if 


44 Williams to Bryan, March 28, 1913, U.S. Foreign Relations, 1913, 98. On April 1 
Williams reported the quarrels between the Yuan and Sun faction over the murder 
of Sung Chiao-jen, but urged recognition for Yuan as a step calculated to preserve 
order. This dispatch arrived too late to influence the Department’s decision. 

45 For Adee’s memorandum, U.S. Foreign Relations, 1913, 100-103. 
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necessary. Brazil, Mexico, Peru and Cuba agreed to recognize 
the republic in cooperation with the American Legation. The 
specific instructions despatched to Williams on April 6, 1913, 
directed him to present a message of recognition from President 
Wilson “when the Assembly shall have convened with a quorum 
and is organized for business by the election of its officers.” The 
message asked for no specific guarantee of rights, but expressed 
the hope that “under the new rule all the established obligations 
of China which passed to the Provisional Government will 
in turn pass to and be observed by the Government established 
by the Assembly.” ** 

The Brazilian and Peruvian governments granted recogni- 
tion April 9 and 10 respectively, apparently on the assumption 
that American recognition had been accorded on April 8. 
However, the conditions laid down in Bryan’s instructions to 
Williams were not fulfilled until May 1. The Senate did not 
complete its organization until April 25; the House until April 
30. Williams then arranged for the formal presentation of 
President Wilson’s message to President Yuan, which took 
place with appropriate ceremonial on May 2.” The United 
States thus became the first and was for several months the only 
one of the great powers with major interests in China to accord 
recognition to the Chinese Republic. | 

The attitudes of the other major powers remained much in 
line with the responses to Knox’s note of July 20, 1912. Their 
general view was, as the French note stated, that until a new 
and definite governmental organization had been put into ef- 
fect, recognition would be premature.” One last but very indi- 
rect effort was made to retain American adherence to the 
cooperative policy in recognition. In an undated memorandum 
to which the Department of State responded on April 26 (after 
the date first set for American recognition, but before it had 
actually taken place) the Austro-Hungarian government asked 


48 Bryan to Williams, April 6, 1913, U.S. Foreign Relations, 1913, 109-110. 

49 U.S. Foreign Relations, 191%}, 113-114. 
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the American view of a Japanese proposal to follow out its 
February, 1912, policy by recognition when “in the course of 
the present session of Parliament lasting tranquillity in the 
country should appear secured and the fulfillment of the inter- 
national obligations to (sic) China to be guaranteed also by the 
new government.” The American government, which had 
apparently received no other word of this scheme, replied by 
stating its intention to recognize when the Assembly had elected 
officers, and pointed out that the President hoped that other 
nations would join the United States in this action.” 

The other great powers did not accord recognition till Oc- 
tober, the occasion being the election of Yuan Shih-kai as 
president. In the months since the American recognition, the 
Chinese government had had a stormy history. On April 26 
Yuan had signed the reorganization loan contract with the 
Five-Power group. There followed a rising against him by 
the followers of Sun Yat-sen. The rebellion was easily crushed, 
however, and the republican government which at last seemed 
sufficiently stable and organized to receive recognition from 
the majority of foreign nations soon passed over into substan- 
tial dictatorship. 

To estimate the ultimate consequences of the abandonment 
of the cooperative policy would involve a study of Sino- 
American relations in the years following the inauguration of 
President Wilson. Some of its immediate effects may be noted, 
however. It is difficult to see how it benefited China. The 
Chinese government was not freed from the necessity of accept- 
ing the terms of the Five-Power consortium, the only combi- 
nation able to furnish a large enough loan. Wilson’s recognition 
policy, contrary to his hopes, did not apparently enhance the 
stability and democratic character of the Chinese government.™ 
Nor did it preserve the integrity of China, which lost real 
control over Tibet and Mongolia. 

From the American point of view the change constituted 
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a sort of “declaration of independence” by the United States. 
The objectives of the Wilson régime were the same as those 
of the Taft—1.e., the open door and the integrity of China, 
but to Wilson the cooperative technique as practiced by Knox 
appeared an unsuitable method by which to attain these ob- 
jectives. It seemed to him simply a means of making American 
policy the tool of “big business” and other less idealistic govern- 
ments. President Wilson was later to show himself a vigorous 
advocate of international cooperation, but in this instance “he 
was ruthlessly breaking down an achieved cooperation because 
he considered its objectives improper.” The new policy was 
a fine gesture toward what President Wilson considered a more 
moral and democratic foreign policy, but the writer cannot 
but feel that Tyler Dennett’s generalization as to the coopera- 
tive policy holds good for this instance of its trial and abandon- 
ment: 


That under such a policy the United States will attain the full measure of 
its desires is unlikely, but under an isolated policy it will certainly obtain 
even less both for itself and for Asia.5® 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 
Reed College 


55 Baker, of. cit., 75. 
56 Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia, 680. 


Reviews of Books 


New Spain and the Anglo-American West. Historical Contributions presented 
to Herbert Eugene Bolton. (Privately printed at the Lancaster Press, Inc., 
Lancaster, Pa., 1932. 2 vols. xii+333 pp.; v-+277 pp. $10.00). 


The doctoral family of Herbert Eugene Bolton is large, active, and intelligent. 
Its fifty-one living members who are listed in the closing pages of these volumes 
on New Spain and the Anglo-American W est have spread as a wave of historical 
conquistadores over the United States area that once was Spain. And the hand 
of the master is revealed in every performance of the disciple. He is a real master 
and they are real disciples. Their sound technique and their avidity for fresh 
pryings into unused sources are giving definition to a chapter of human experi- 
ence that was blurred or obscured before they began their work. In the western 
area of their domination their historical influence is great ; and they have seeped 
away and are seeping into other areas than those that provide the major content 
of their basic work. The fundamental validity of that conception of New Spain 
that regards it as more than a frame for the picture of United States expansion 
has sent them off, missionaries in partibus. They are in Michigan, Ohio, and 
Tennessee, in North Carolina and Alabama, and in the national capital itself, 
displaying as they penetrate a portrait of the colonizer in comparison with 
whom the English colonizers of the Atlantic Seaboard were amateurs. No other 
master of our generation has so uncovered a field, trained its exploiters, and 
remained himself active and creative after thirty years of university teaching 
as has Herbert Eugene Bolton. 

It would have added interest to these volumes if there could have been in- 
cluded as a preface that summary of the broad sweep of Spanish occupation with 
which Professor Bolton invaded New France last December as president of 
the American Historical Association. But its content is implicit through their 
pages. There have been several other friendly volumes presented to former 
presidents by groups of their students, but no one of them hangs together with 
as much doctrinal coherence, or proves so completely the power of a teacher, 
as does this. The careful and competent hand of George P. Hammond has 
directed the mechanics of the volumes, and they are a credit to the printer; but 
there is no reference to the individual or to the group that must have conceived 
the scheme and carried it to execution. A collection like this does not just happen. 
In the face of the modesty of the editorial direction, one must be content to 
suppose that constructive capacity as well as historical craft is characteristic of 
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the men and women who have cooperated. In the next generation nothing of 
great consequence in the history of our Pacific West is likely to happen without 
showing the impress of their industry and skill. 

The unity of the volumes is great despite the remarkable variety of problem 
and method that is shown. The other collections of tributary offerings have 
usually consisted of disconnected essays, in each of which a writer has set up 
a little monograph revealing his ability to perform as a finished historian. These 
students have preferred to exhibit the breadth of material that must be brought 
into synthesis before the History of the Americas can be produced. The nucleus 
is twenty-four documents or little assemblages of documents, all edited so 
admirably that the assembled footnotes provide a good guide to the bibliography 
of the Spanish West and its borderlands; while the brief introductions that 
precede the documents serve as binding material, giving coherence to the whole. 

Most of the documents here printed fall into two types of sources: working 
papers prepared in the service of the Spanish Crown, and descriptions of various 
regions by contemporary observers. Of the former group, such a document as 
“The Secret Visita against the Viceroy Mendoza,” or “The Conviction of Don 
Juan de Ojffate,” is as valuable evidence upon the inner administration of the 
Spanish colonial system as testimony upon the conditions in America. Of the 
latter group, the official description of “The Sonora Frontier,” or “Pike on 
the Upper Mississippi,” or the report of “Fitzpatrick, Indian Agent,” reveals 
the kind of information upon which the government was forced to rely, and 
the nature of the problems involved in administering the affairs of remote 
regions, with sparse populations, through men in the field whose intelligence 
and honesty were not always beyond suspicion. The courage and enterprise of 
these men went far ahead of their technical equipment and their self-restraint. 

There are no papers here printed to suggest that the colonial system of the 
United States knew as much or operated as wisely as did that of Spain. Although 
the second volume is devoted to documents on the Anglo-American West, and 
these are edited with the same care, the documents are inferior in descriptive 
accuracy to those of the first volume, devoted to New Spain. The more fully 
the facts are displayed, the clearer it becomes that the United States did not 
possess a colonial system at all, but operated its domain with a preponderance 
of individual initiative and a method of catch-as-catch-can. Notable by their 
absence, too, are documents revealing the working problems of private life. 
New Spain was run by a superior “control” that created records; the records 
of the Anglo-American frontier were the cabins that subdued it, and the grave- 
stones of its pioneers. It is the great resource of the historian that he possesses 
the archives that these students have so wisely exploited; but the next steps 
in the portrayal of the West, whether that West emerging under the hand of 
the Spanish administrator, or that West that revealed manifest destiny in the 
English tongue, will have to deal with the experience of the individuals as units, 
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and must uncover the simple occurrences of non-official life. The students of 
Professor Bolton will set their own students to work out these newer revela- 
tions; but these volumes will remain a personal testimonial that every teacher 
must envy, and a monument whose bench-mark will show the present status 
of studies of the borders. 

University of California Freperic L. Paxson 


Fur Trade and Empire. By Frederick Merk. (Cambridge, Harvard University 

Press, 1931. xxxvi-+370 pp.). 

This volume consists chiefly of the Journal of George Simpson written on 
an expedition from York Factory on Hudson’s Bay to the Oregon country and 
return in 1824-1825. Appendices including letters and documents of agents 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, together with notes on the text of the Journal, 
fill some two hundred pages. A valuable map of North America, drawn orig- 
inally in 1795 with additions down to 1833, accompanies the volume. The 
Journal is edited with an introduction by Frederick Merk, associate professor 
of history at Harvard, and is published as volume xxx1 of the Harvard His- 
torical Studies. 

Simpson, the writer of the Journal, was in 1824 joint governor of the re- 
cently united Hudson’s Bay and North West Fur companies. In 1826 he became 
governor-in-chief of all the Hudson’s Bay Company territories in America. He 
was a man of vision and an exceptional administrator. Capable of much hard 
work himself, he was a hard task master when driving others. 

On the expedition under review, Simpson started at York Fort August 15, 
1824, wintered on the Pacific coast and was back again on Hudson Bay by 
June 14, 1825. Instead of following the regular route westward via Lake 
Winnipeg and the Saskatchewan, Simpson followed a new trail via the Burnt- 
wood and English rivers to the Athapasca and the Columbia. He found the new 
route impractical and yet he reached the coast in eighty-four days, twenty less 
than the number usually required to cross the continent. This was accomplished 
by driving his men at unspeakably hard labor eighteen hours out of each twenty- 
four. 

Arrived on the coast Simpson found little to please him. As the Journal. re- 
cords: “the Columbia Department . . . has been neglected, shamefully mis- 
managed and a scene of the most wasteful extravagance and the most unfortunate 
dissension.” 

The Governor spent a busy winter making a detailed study of the company’s 
affairs on the coast. Agents were interviewed, side excursions made, data col- 
lected. McMillan was sent to explore the Frazer River country. When spring 
came, Simpson had comprehensive plans made for the reorganization of the 
fur trade west of the mountains. These plans included (1) the consolidation 
of the Oregon country into one department ; (2) the movement of the principal 
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post from the Columbia to the Frazer River; (3) the reduction of the number 
of men employed; (4) an annual ship to bring supplies from England to the 
post on the Frazer; (5) the entire trade west of the Rockies to be outfitted 
from this post; (6) an annual ship to carry furs to China and return. 

Dr. John McLoughlin was installed as the new superintendent of the de- 
partment west of the mountains. Under his intelligent leadership, the plans 
made by Simpson were carried out with beneficial results. Economy was rigidly 
enforced ; agriculture was revived; new industries were set up; trading expe- 
ditions were sent into new territories; the liquor traffic with the Indians was 
curtailed. 

The results were outstanding. Prosperity came again to the business of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company on the Northwest coast. For two decades the Americans 
were outstripped. Britain retained the upper hand in the Columbia basin until 
the enlarged influx of settlers from the United States during the early forties 
finally turned the scale. The settlement of the boundary dispute between Great 
Britain and the United States was, of course, postponed for the time being. 

Fur Trade and Empire is a valuable book for students of the fur trade, of 
British-American diplomacy and of the economic condition of the Pacific 
Northwest during the eighteen twenties. 

University of Southern California FRANK HARMON GARVER 


Memories of an Arizona Judge. By Richard E. Sloan. (Stanford University, 
Stanford University Press, 1932. xii-+250 pp. $2.50). 


The work, covering a period of twenty-eight years from the coming of the 
author into the territory of Arizona in 1884 as a young attorney to the inaugu- 
ration of the first governor under statehood in 1912, is an account of personal 
experiences and observations. As such it might be classified as source material 
with decided limitations. 

Phoenix, Florence, Tombstone, Tucson, Prescott, and St. Johns are described 
in separate chapters, but the reader is disappointed at the lack of detail, for 
in vain does he look for a clear and luminous account of each of these places 
in the eighties and nineties. Phoenix and Florence are fairly well done ; ‘Tomb- 
stone and Tucson are the least vivid; and the picture of Prescott where court 
was interrupted while the members of the jury bought apples at one dollar 
each and that of St. Johns where the judge was entertained most royally are 
interesting descriptions of frontier conditions. As a matter of fact character 
descriptions are resorted to almost entirely in depicting life within the several 
localities. 

For that reason the characters of the period are quite the best features of the 
book. The author’s experience with “an Arizona gun man” is dramatic. The 
stories of court room scenes belong to a culture that lives only in history and 
in literature. The frontier sheriff, the oldtime prespector, the driver of the 
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long mule team, and the stage driver — already vanished types — are pictured 
in vivid outline during the period that the author viewed these rapidly changing 
scenes as lawyer, district attorney, judge, and governor of the territory. 

Perhaps a participant or even an observer is to be excused from analysis, 
but the historian is disappointed at the lack of recognition of the underlying 
forces that the narrator must have recognized. He is silent as to the interests 
that controlled and directed the territorial legislatures. In chapter xxiv he 
invites the reader behind the scenes in showing Frank Murphy’s connection 
with eastern capital in building the Santa Fé, Prescott, and Phoenix Railroad. 
This, however, is only one of several accounts he might have given. The whole 
story of the interest of eastern capital in the development of the territory is still 
an unwritten chapter of Arizona history. Likewise one should like a fuller 
account of the forces creating the Roosevelt Dam from him who must know 
more than he told. A similar criticism applies to the story of statehood. No 
mention is made of the abortive attempt in the nineties which occurred after 
Judge Sloan came to Arizona. The final struggle is told merely as a story with 
no attempt to measure the influence of the several conflicting forces of labor, 
big business, and agricultural interests. 

The book is well written and the interest of the reader is held throughout. 
As the title indicates, it is not intended as history, and perhaps should not be 
criticized as such. It is only natural that the historian is anxious concerning 
material not furnished by those capable of giving it, for the complete history of 
Arizona covering the last half century is yet untold. 

University of Arizona H. A. Hussarp 


Pedro de Alvarado, Conquistador. By John Eoghan Kelly. (Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1932. 279 pp.). 


The famous pole vault of Pedro de Alvarado dies a hard death; Don Pedro’s 
latest biographer, John Eoghan Kelly, allows the legend to go unsquelched, 
although nobody knows anything about the Noche Triste except what Cortés 
and Diaz del Castillo tell, and they do not record any pole vaults. But it is 
“So picturesque” that it seldom fails to crowd into the picture. One wonders, 
after that, how much of Pedro de Alvarado, Conquistador is likewise legendary. 
We do know that Alvarado was courageous, headlong, insubordinate, ruthless, 
perfidious, an insatiable land-grabber, and that in most of these qualities he was 
not unlike most of the other conquistadores. He was only a little more pictur- 
esque than his companions, and when we come to consider the second and third 
phases of the Conquest he even becomes somewhat more important than most 
of the others. Alvarado was by temperament the most individualistic of them 
all and more than once upset the Mexican apple-cart; he would have upset it 
again if it had not fallen into Crown hands. So his dauntless spirit sought glory 
and gold elsewhere, and Alvarado becomes more interesting the farther we 
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follow him. We finally follow to South America, where he meets that precious 
pair, Pizarro and Almagro, who outgeneral him. But only death could vanquish 
him, and up to the last he was planning new and daring enterprises. Mr. Kelly 
tells the story with gusto and sympathy. 

University of California at Los Angeles S. L. Mi_Ltarp RosENBERG 


La Propiedad en Mexico — La Reforma Agraria. By Valentin Gama. ( Mexico, 
1931. 2.50 pesos). Reparto de Tierras y Produccion Nacional. By Ramon de 
Belausteguigoitia. (Madrid, 1932. 5 pesetas). 

In these two timely books no one fact stands out more clearly than that 
machinery has completely revolutionized the conception of the function of 
the land. While not relinquishing the liberal and individualistic ideal of peasant 
proprietorship with its accompanying virtues of a sturdy, vigorous and patriotic 
rural population, Belausteguigoitia shows that in vast regions of Spain — prin- 
cipally the semi-arid steppes of Castile —small individual proprietorship has 
been disastrous for both the individual and the state. His picture of the Castilian 
farmer doggedly and hopelessly raising his pitiful crop of wheat, with a yield 
of four or five to one, and selling it in competition with foreign wheat grown 
by scientific methods, is only faintly brightened by comparison with the Mexican 
Indian farmer, whose stony milpa yields even less. The cause he does not lay 
to any evil inherent in small proprietorship, but to several others: generally, 
to the ignorance of the peasants and the neglect of agriculture by the state. 
The ignorance of the Spanish farmers leads them to plant only one crop, 
wheat, and to neglect all other products, particularly cattle. The lack of ade- 
quate study of their problems by the state has allowed evils to increase that would 
certainly have destroyed a less hardy race. The greatest of these evils, thinks 
our author, is latifundismo, great tracts of land held by absentees and worked 
by hired hands, or rented out at rates that force the renter to exhaust the soil 
and himself to meet his payments, thus engendering sloth, neglect, and indiffer- 
ence among the peasants. The /Jatifundios, moreover, are frequently allowed 
to become mere preserves and to remain uncultivated if the markets happen to 
be unfavorable, while the peasants live crowded together and idle in their 
villages. 

Belausteguigoitia thinks that Spain needs capital, “un capitalismo ilustrado,” 
corresponding to the “new capitalism” once popular in this country. This new 
capitalism would build dams, raise water to the dry plateaux by electricity, 
buy modern machinery, etc. He points to the United States as an example 
of what can be done in that way. It occurs to one, of course, that with this 
industrialization of agriculture under private capital Spain would have to 
face the same crises in production and distribution that we have become too 
familiar with. At the same time, however, Belausteguigoitia would restore 
the ancient communal lands to the villages, insuring pasturage for each village; 
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he would encourage the small farmers whose holdings could be worked profit- 
ably; he would somehow inculcate a love of the soil even among the more 
wealthy farmers. All this he would combine with social control, and he sees 
no essential contradiction between his “enlightened capitalism” and socialism. 
In short, while in spots Belausteguigoitia presents some well-substantiated 
arguments, one fails to discover any general pattern of ideas running through 
the book. It is manifestly a tract seeking to disseminate among Spaniards a 
knowledge of what the rest of the world is doing to save its agriculture from 
destruction and does not attempt to give one a complete picture of agrarianism 
in Spain. 

Turning to Valentin Gama’s La Propiedad en Mexico, one is immediately 
aware of the difference in the mode of attack. Free from the uncritical en- 
thusiasm that has marred other treatments of the same subject, Gama’s book 
makes a bid for respect by its dispassionate and authoritative history of 
agrarianism in Mexico. It is so condensed, however, that further condensation 
here is very difficult. 

Gama attacks the generally accepted notion that Mexico has been ruled 
by a land-holding aristocracy. ““The study of our history,” he states, “brings 
us to the conclusion that the Spanish crown proposed to govern exclusively with 
functionaries and employees named by it. The reason is clear: the establish- 
ment of the Spaniards in America took place in the epoch in which the royal 
power had begun to be consolidated after the stubborn century-long fight with 
the nobility, a fact which explains that the Spanish government never intended 
to establish in New Spain ... an aristocratic class similar to the feudal 
nobility with the right to intervene in affairs of state. 

“Thus was born and developed the Mexican bureaucracy, the social class 
which has played the greatest part in the progress of the country and which 
bears the greatest responsibility for its misfortunes (of course, we include the 
army in this class). So long as the crown of Spain controlled this bureaucracy 
we lived in peace; afterward, with this bureaucracy divided into factions dis- 
puting the power among themselves . . . we have enjoyed only a few short 
periods of peace and quiet.” 

In short, it was the very absence of a powerful landed aristocracy that made 
for confusion and anarchy after the control of the Spanish crown was removed. 

Gama quctes Humboldt to prove that at the end of the eighteenth century 
the Mexican peasant, although living in poverty and abasement, was no worse 
off than the contemporary French peasant. But, by the end of a century of 
independence and liberal institutions, the Mexican peasant had dropped far 
below the level of the farm worker of the United States. In attempting to 
analyze the cause of this disparity, Gama makes some interesting observations. 
The very fact that the hacendados had to resort to peonage to keep their labor 
shows, he states, that work was plentiful elsewhere and that railroads and 
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industries attracted labor away from the haciendas. Moreover, the tienda de 
raya notwithstanding, the Mexican peasant was much better off than the mere 
figure of his wages would lead one to think; the parcel of land which he was 
allowed to cultivate on the hacienda, the free rent of a house, the various 
gratuities that he could count on from the hacendado, brought his real wage 
up to a subsistence level, at least. On the other hand, the rural proletariat had 
never secured any of the amenities of civilization and the gap between landlord 
and peasant had become an abyss. 

Gama does not think that the frequently pointed out decrease in agricultural 
production since the agrarian reform is attributable to any basic defect in 
theory. He allows that current criticisms of the agrarian administration have 
some basis; that is, that the great proprietors, through fear ot confiscation, 
have reduced their acreage to a minimum; that the small proprietors have not 
the tools or the credit necessary profitably to work their lands. But the defenders 
of agrarianism reply that the drop in production is of minor importance, so 
long as the peasants provide themselves with the necessities of life, or that the 
production is now divided among the peasants and not among a few great 
proprietors. He observes that the relatively small amount of land distributed 
has been insufficient to provide work for more than a fraction of the agricultural 
workers, with the result that there has been a migration to the north of the 
more vigorous and intelligent elements of society, as shown by Paul Taylor 
in his Mexican Labor in the United States. Another consequence of the dis- 
location of agriculture, he points out, is that those who formerly invested the 
profits from industry and mining in lands, now invest in urban real estate, 
causing a decidedly unhealthy and very illegitimate inflation of the city popu- 
lation. 

These evils Gama lays to the disastrous negative policy pursued by the 
government from 1920 to 1926. Its rage for destroying haciendas and dis- 
tributing lands did not take into account the unfitness of the new proprietors, 
who were all too frequently incapable of intelligent action. “The lack of 
selection and the impossibility of securing credit . . . are, in our judgment,” 
he states, “the principal reasons why the agrarian reform has disappointed 
the hopes of many revolutionists. . .” 

A contributing cause, he thinks, is caciguismo, whereby the local political 
boss distributes land to his partisans or. uses the threat of confiscation for 
purposes of extortion. A second contributing cause is the expensive machinery 
set up for the administration of the reform. Gama estimates that the cost of 
the National Agrarian Commission to the end of 1930 was the enormous sum 
of 36,000,000 pesos. That is to say, the whole movement has fallen into the 
hands of that same Mexican bureaucracy and is furnishing fat sinecures for 
its members. 

_ University of California LesLeEyY Byrp Simpson 
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Reisen in den Britischen Salomonen. By Eugen Paravicini. (Frauenfeld und 
Leipzig, Huber & Co., 1931. 184 pp.). 


The Pacific Islands have ever been an object of predilection with the Swiss 
ethnographers. The ethnographical museum at Basel contains the materials 
that have been collected by Swiss scholars during their numerous travels in 
Oceania. All the important places capable of furnishing remains of old civili- 
zations have been visited by Basel explorers. Dr. Fritz Sarrasin and Dr. Jean 
Roux went to New Caledonia, Professor Felix Speiser to the New Hebrides 
and the Santa Cruz Islands, Dr. Paul Wirz to New Guinea. The last of those 
travels of exploration which concerned the Southern Solomon Islands has been 
undertaken by Eugen Paravicini for the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde at Basel. He 
succeeded in founding a very considerable collection. Thus the last remains of 
native civilizations have been saved for science. 

Dr. Paravicini has put down the result of his voyage in a book equally interest- 
ing to the unlearned and the ethnographer. In his introduction he gives a short 
summary of the history of the islands and an account of its geographical and 
economic conditions. Then he describes fully his work at Florida, San Christobal, 
Malaita and New Georgia. All this is highly interesting also to the historian, 
as it represents a well documented description of the present state and civiliza- 
tion of the population. The carefully selected photographs form a valuable 
contribution to the book. 

Kilchberg (Zurich), Switzerland Hans W. HarTMANN 


Pan Chao, the Foremost Woman Scholar of China. By Nancy Lee Swann. 
(New York, The Century Co., 1932. xix+179 pp. $6.00). 


Pan Chao lived and wrote in the first and second centuries of our era, when 
China under the Han Dynasty was the eastern counterpart of the Roman 
empire, with similar problems and a comparable population, area and civiliza- 
tion. In her first two chapters Dr. Swann provides a broad foundation for 
understanding the age in which Pan Chao lived, for this very remarkable 
Chinese woman touched life at many points. She was a member of an ancient 
and influential official family, and was herself highly educated, a scholar “be- 
longing in the foremost rank of Chinese learning.” Her father and one brother 
were literary men and officials who devoted their lives to compiling and writing 
the Han Shu, the history of the Western Han Dynasty (202 B.C. — 22 A.D.), 
a work in which Pan Chao herself had an important share. The Han Shu is the 
second in the great series called the Twenty-five Dynastic histories of China, 
a series which is ‘“‘the greatest historical record existing in any human tongue.” 
Another brother, General Pan Ch’ao, was for thirty years the Chinese pro- 
consul on China’s western frontier in Central Asia, guarding the great silk road 
which led off toward the Roman empire. She herself was appointed tutor to 
the Empress; she wrote memorials to the throne which influenced imperial 
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decisions, poems which have been preserved till today, and of great importance, 
her “Lessons for Women,” in which she accepts for herself and for her sex 
the inferior position assigned to them by the thought of her time, but on the 
other hand, she advocates the education of women. If her ideas had been adopted 
Chinese women might have been spared eighteen centuries of illiteracy and several 
centuries of footbinding. The book is well provided with illustrations, maps, 
some Chinese text and many necessary Chinese characters. Dr. Swann’s work is 
scholarly, reliable, and readable. Many such works are needed for the other 
great characters in the long history of Chinese culture. 
Colorado College Carrot, B. MALONE 


The Origin and Development of the State Cult of Confucius. By John K. 

Shryock. (New York, The Century Co., 1932. xiii-+-298 pp. $4.00). 

Dr. Shryock’s work gives evidence of careful and extended research, as is 
shown by the valuable notes appended to each chapter, and by the bibliographical 
lists and appendices. Perusal of these pages recalls to the reviewer his own 
experiences, long years ago, witnessing the ceremonies in Confucian temples 
under the Manchu régime. 

Dr. Shryock’s personal observations of the. ritual were made during the 
republican régime in the years 1917, 1920, and 1921. In chapter x1 he gives 
a very full description of the worship as conducted under the Mongol Dynasty. 
This was substantially the same as under the recent Manchu Dynasty. Briefly 
the ceremony consisted of prostrations, offerings of incense, fruits, baked meats, 


and silk, sacrifices of swine and sheep, and libations of wine, accompanied by 


orchestral music and hymns of praise. The Manchus provided a temple to 
Confucius in every county town, and there were more than 1,500 of these. The 
services were costly. The republic has been unwilling to continue them. But 
the Confucian Society has been laboring to have the cult restored to its former 
position in a system supported by the state. In this the society seems likely to 
be disappointed. The author intimates (p. 232) that the new cult of Sun 
Yat-sen may supplant that of Confucius. 

The book recognizes that Confucius was not a religious leader (pp. 11 and 
223). His teachings are political and ethical, but he was not an agnostic as 
regards religion, although some modern Chinese would have us believe this. 
He was a religious man as Dr. Shryock says (p. 223). For him Heaven was 
a “personal supreme deity” (p. 12). He placed much emphasis upon ritual and 
loved ceremony. He speaks frequently in the Analects of Ji. It is the reviewer’s 
opinion that Dr. Legge, great as is our debt to him, did a disservice when he 
translated this term in the Chinese classics by such a weak phrase as “rules 
of propriety.” The Ji of Confucius regulated social relations, it is true, and 
prescribed the ceremonies of court procedure, but it also furnished the ritual 
for religious worship. The character, li, shows in its construction that its 
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primary meaning was religious. We ought not to forget that in antiquity religion 
entered into every act and relation of life. The book of Leviticus in our own 
Bible illustrates this truth. The distinction which we make between religious 
and secular seems to have been unrecognized. Love of the ancient ceremonies, 
Dr. Shryock thinks, had much to do with the conservatism of the great teacher 
and his disciples. They disliked change. The author reminds us, also, of the 
aristocratic birth of Confucius (p. 3). This undoubtedly colored his views of 
social and political institutions. His school upheld the feudal system (pp. 4 and 
5), which was overthrown by Ch’in Shih Huang Ti. The Confucianists as a 
political party met with no great success during the lifetime of the sage (p. 4). 

Confucius died in 479 B.c. It was not until 140 B.c. that his school triumphed 
over its rivals and acquired control of the government. This was under Han 
Wu Ti. He also loved ceremony, was attracted by the teachings of the Con- 
fucianists and adopted their principles (chapter 111). Recovery of the ancient 
books and revival of ancient rites became a marked feature of his reign. The 
Confucianism of that period, however, would hardly have been recognized 
by the sage as according with his teachings. The influence of other schools had 
crept in and the eclecticism of the Han period permitted the observance of 
superstitions that the master would have abhorred (p. 42). 

Reverence for the teachings of Confucius led to reverence for the teacher. 
From this time onward the evolution of this reverence into an elaborate ritual 
is traced through the succeeding dynasties until, in the time of the Empress 
Dowager Tzuhsi, in 1906, the same honors were prescribed by imperial edict 
for Confucius that had been reserved for the Supreme God (p. 206). 

Dr. Shryock suggests that we should compare this worship of Confucius with 
that given to Shang Ti at the altar in the Temple of Heaven (p. 180). Rather 
we would say that the worship given to Confucius is best understood when we 
consider it as a feature of a vast state cult. Dr. Shryock hesitates to speak of 
a “Confucian Religion.” To the reviewer the name seems quite appropriate 
if applied to a state cult, which in some of its most essential features was that 
revered by Confucius, the importance of which was emphasized in the Con- 
fucian classics, which was supported and observed by Confucian scholars through 
all the centuries, and in whose pantheon the teacher they adored had become 
one of the principal objects of worship. 

University of California E. T. WiLiiaMs 


Extraterritoriality in Japan and the Diplomatic Relations Resulting in Its A boli- 
tion, 1853-1899. By F. C. Jones. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1931. 
ix-++-237 pp. $3.00). 

Originally a master’s dissertation at the University of Bristol this work spe- 
cially interested Professors R. B. Mowat and C. K. Webster and Messrs. 

Charles P. Howland and Jerome D. Greene, the last as Chairman of the 
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Townsend Harris Committee of the Japan Society of New York, which spon- 
sored its publication. The author was accorded reading privileges in the Foreign 
Office and he has used correspondence materials mostly preceding 1866 and 
next preceding the 1894 treaty revision. For sources in Japan the well known 
extreme limitations prevail, but our author obtained a translation of a chapter 
of the memoirs of Count Mutsu which has unique value. Subsequently to the 
work under review Professor Payson J. Treat has published his two volumes 
on the diplomatic relations of the United States and Japan to 1895 which 
brings out to the fullest extent the essentials of the correspondence in archives 
of the Department of State and also elaborates with the greatest thoroughness 
materials from American, British, and Japanese state publications and memoirs 
of statesmen. 

Japan experienced but a brief, though very intensive, development of extra- 
territoriality. Between the abolition of extraterritoriality in Japan and the 
termination of it in China there can be very little of useful parallel. It is the 
British and Japanese diplomacy in abolition of extraterritoriality that our author 
most proficiently and interestingly describes. He rather depreciates the liberal 
and successful diplomacy of the United States. 

The judicial decisions rendered by foreign authorities in Japan are few and 
recondite. The law reports that appeared in the British weeklies in Japan and 
at Shanghai (some of the latter on appeal) have more than ordinary newspaper 
value but require most resolute patience to evaluate. In Professor Jones’ pages 
most of the decisions cited are from American consular courts and in form of 
most abbreviated notes made by American Consul-General George H. Scidmore, 
Yokohama, 1887. Other American cases, later and more important, are available. 
There is no reference in the present volume to the well known Yokohama 
foreign settlement “house tax” case arbitrated in 1902 under provisions of the 
International Permanent Court Convention — a decision, with its preliminaries 
and consequences, most enlightening as to the nature of the extraterritoriality 
that had terminated three years before. 

In connection with the most-favored-nation clause in the relation claimed 
for it to extend jurisdiction in extraterritoriality there continues to be incon- 
sistency and error. Our author states that “extraterritorial privileges in the 
Levant were based as much on custom as on formal treaties, whereas in the Far 
East they rested from the outset on treaty-alone.” This is on page 4; compare 
pages 14, 27, 29, 30, 114, 118, 119, 121 and 157. Is it meant that a treaty 
granting the jurisdiction generally and accompanied in the same or another 
treaty with a most-favored-nation clause entitled the foreign power to whatever 
accretions of jurisdiction other treaty powers should have secured or might 
thereafter secure? This is, however, far from being true. And what of the strict 
adherence of the United States to the so-called conditional nature of the clause, 
an adherence altered only from 1922? 
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Besides, it seems difficult to understand that international adjudication, 
including its very minor but extremely difficult phase known as extraterritori- 
ality, rightly and justly has close relation to public policy, and in both its 
substance and procedure is interrelated with principles of diplomacy. It may be 
that even as to the Permanent Court of International Justice we are expecting 
that normal domestic jurisdiction can be usefully projected into settlement of 
international controversies, whereas there is more reasonable promise of useful- 
ness in the way of arbitration as distinct from or modulating adjudication. Nor 
should we omit the fact that the consular office in almost one thousand years of 
existence as a truly international office has always carried a measure of juris- 
dictional authority, among earliest consuls the appellation being juges consuls 
and the consuls of our day having at least and everywhere special arbitrational 
and controversy-ending powers. 

Professor Jones again and again cites Dr. Seiji Hishida’s The International 
Position of Japan as a Great Power. This was a doctor’s dissertation done en- 
tirely in the Library of Columbia University and published in 1905. Dr. 
Hishida has become an eminent Japanese statesman. 


University of California FRANK E. HINCKLEY 


British Far-Eastern Policy, 1894-1900. By R. Stanley McCordock. (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1931. 376 pp. $6.00). 


Out of the post-war publications of diplomatic documents such as Die Grosse 
Politik and The British Documents on the Origins of the War, supplemented 
by a mass of other primary and secondary materials in occidental languages, 
Dr. McCordock has fashioned a detailed study of British policy in a critical 
period. A seventy-five page preliminary chapter competently surveys the origin 
and development of Britain’s great commercial stake in China. The real body 
of the volume deals with such matters as the shift in British policy which 
accompanied the Sino-Japanese war, the British failure to share in the post- 
war intervention on behalf of China, the “battle of concessions,” Britain’s 
abandonment of “‘splendid isolation,” the British reaction to the Hay notes, and 
the siege and rescue of the Legations during the Boxer rising. With this episode 
the volume reaches a rather lame conclusion, due to the failure to include the 
negotiations in settlement of the Boxer troubles, which would have rounded 
out a more logical unit of time and subject than that actually chosen. The 
period covered has already received an excellent general treatment in Dr. 
Joseph’s Foreign Diplomacy in China, 1894-1900: Dr. McCordock’s particular 
contribution, of course, is to retell the story with special reference to British 
policy. Perhaps as a result of the type of materials used, scanty attention is paid 
to Chinese and Japanese politics even as directly related to the policies of the 
major occidental powers. For example the “Hundred Days of Reform” in 
China in 1898 is not mentioned, although it owed much of its impetus to 
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resentment against the acquisitive foreign diplomacy which the author is 
discussing. However, in handling his subject largely from the occidental angle, 
Dr. McCordock is only following in the footsteps of the diplomats of whom 
he treats, for, as he says, “It is characteristic of prewar diplomacy that China 
was left out of consideration.” 

The reviewer must confess to some difficulty in obtaining a clear idea of 
Dr. McCordock’s interpretation of the essential nature and value of British 
policy. At times he tends to expound British action toward China in terms of 
altruism, as when he says that “It is quite evident that England was China’s 
friend during the years under review.”’ The Chinese government must have 
(indeed did) viewed such episodes as the British non-intervention in 1896, the 
loan terms proposed by the British government in 1897-1898, and the British 
leases of Kowloon and Wei-hai-wei as strange evidences of British benevolence. 
McCordock elsewhere admits this, but insists that the fundamentals of 
British policy remained the promotion of British trade and the maintenance 
of the territorial integrity of China, and treats obvious exceptions to the second 
of these principles as defensive moves necessitated by the change of the Far- 
Eastern situation after the Sino-Japanese war. Thus “It was simply England’s 
misfortune that her interests made it necessary for her to desert China and 
lose her friendship. The history of the years 1895 to 1900 in the Far East is, 
therefore, the history of England’s efforts to regain China’s friendship and to 
restore her injured prestige.” Very well, but when Britain’s greatest interest in 
the Far East was the China trade what “interests made it necessary” to take 
measures alienating China which Britain then, by Dr. McCordock’s statement, 
spent years in repairing? The only answer indicated is the author’s defense of 
Lord Roseberry’s policy in 1894-95 on the ground that it was to lead eventu- 
ally to the alliance with Japan, the power which was to check England’s béte 
noire, Russia. Yet had Great Britain not antagonized the Chinese government 
in 1894-1896 and driven it into the arms of Russia, would the Russian menace 
have assumed such proportions? These questions will serve as illustrations of 
the problems raised by a certain tendency of Dr. McCordock to generalize 
concerning British policy in terms not confirmed by his own analysis of par- 
ticular occurrences. To give the impression that the author is a special pleader 
for Great Britain would be quite unfair, however; in some passages he frankly 
states that British policy is founded not on altruism alone but certainly on self- 
interest as well, as when he declares that “It is evident . . . that England 
considered trade more important than the maintenance of China’s territorial 
integrity.” Also, in his detailed narrative of the incessant shifts and turns of 
occidental diplomacy he is notably impartial and judicious in presenting di- 
vergent national interests and attitudes. The volume contains ample documen- 
tation, but the index is rather scanty, consisting almost entirely of geographical 
names and names of diplomats; even so one misses such names as those of Li 
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Hung-Chang and Ito. On the whole, however, students of Far-Eastern diplo- 
matic history are indebted to Dr. McCordock for a solid and useful work of 
reference on an intensely interesting period. 

Reed College MerisetH E, CAMERON 








Comment and Historical News 


Proressor Hersert E. Boitron’s address as president of the American 
Historical Association, ““The Epic of Greater America,” is the leading article 
in the 4 merican Historical Review for April, 1933. It is a masterly reinterpre- 
tation upon a hemispheric basis of American development. Pointing out the 
essential unity of the two continents, Bolton surveys European expansion and 
international rivalries in colonial South America and in western as well as in 
eastern North America. The American Revolution becomes a half century 
struggle, assuring the United States independence only after the Louisiana 
Purchase and the fall of Spain’s power in America, and resulting in the creation 
of a score of nations from Canada to Chile. Westward movements in the United 
States and in Canada appear as parallels in a larger expansion which also in- 
volved the southern continent. National growth and unification in the several 
western countries are also revealed as a process affecting the entire hemisphere, 
and likewise the international adjustments since independence. The survey 
concludes by calling attention to the new fields for historical research made 
apparent by this broader interpretation of greater America. 


THE Aprit issue of the Washington Historical Quarterly publishes papers 
by the following historians: F. W. Howay gives “A Short Account of Robert 
Haswell,” whose journals offer all the information existing upon the first 
voyage of the ship, “Columbia,” a pioneer venture from Boston to the North- 
west coast, 1787-1790; C. S. Kingston discusses ““The Walla Walla Separation 
Movement,” a controversy between Washington territory and Oregon, 1860- 
1880; J. Orin Oliphant presents a study of “The Operations in the Oregon 
Country of the American Bible Society and of the American Tract Society 
before the Civil War;” George Neville Jones writes an appreciation of “Wil- 
helm N. Sulssdorf,” veteran Washington botanist; Edmond S. Meany tells 
of “Finding a Photograph of Marcus Whitman.” Documents on the “Foun- 
dation of Bellingham” are presented with an introductory note by the editor 
of the Quarterly. 


APPEARING in the Oregon Historical Quarterly for March, 1933, is an 
article by Fred W. Wilson, “The Lure of the River.” The story of the chang- 
ing traffic on the Columbia River throughout the years that mankind has dwelt 
along its banks has a romantic as well as an historical interest. “Chief Cassino” 
by Omar C. Spencer, relates the tale of a friendly Indian chief of the Columbia 
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River Region. L. A. McArthur in “Location of Point Vancouver” presents 
the complete report of Captain R. §. Patton, who in 1932 conducted the survey 
for the United States Geographical Board of Washington, D.C. A first in- 
stallment of “France and the Oregon Question” by George Vern Blue is also 
published; an article by J. Neilson Barry on “Fort Reed and Fort Boise, 


1814-35; and a document edited by C. J. Brosnan, “The Oregon Memorial 
of 1838.” 


UNDER THE DIRECTION of the University of Utrecht there has recently been 
published (in English) The Santa Clara Valley, a study in landscape changes 
by J. O. M. Broek. The author describes the San Jose area and its associated 
rural districts from the regional standpoint, developing the natural features, 
and tracing the modern life of the valley in relation to economic landscapes of 
the past. The study maintains historical arrangement, with emphasis upon the 
interrelationships of geography, economics, and history. 


ONE oF the papers read at the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch 
of the American Historical Association in December, Charles Amsden’s study 
of Kit Carson and the Navahos, appears in the January New Mexico Historical 
Review under the title, “The Navaho Exile at Bosque Redondo.” The freedom 
which the Navaho nation had enjoyed under nominal Spanish control ended 
abruptly in the middle of the nineteenth century. The methods used by the 
American army officers in subduing the Indians were harsh but effective. 

In the same magazine, Lansing B. Bloom presents with an introduction on 
the life of Captain John Gregory Bourke, “Family Memoirs, 1888.” 

The April New Mexico Historical Review contains articles by F. §. Donnell, 
“When Texas Owned New Mexico to the Rio Grande;” Charles §. Walker, 
“Causes of the Confederate Invasion of New Mexico;” Paul A. F. Walter, 
“The First Civil Governor of New Mexico under the Stars and Stripes;” and 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, “El Payo de Nuevo-Mejico.” 


INCLUDED in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly for January, 1933, are 
several articles and documents: “Frontier Life in Southern Arizona, 1858- 
1861,” an account by W. Clement Easton; incidents from the life of a Texas 
pioneer, “Mrs. Angelina B. Eberly,” by L. W. Kemp; “The Autobiography 
of George W. Smyth” with an introductory note by Winnie Allen; and the 
“Diary of Adolphus Sterne” edited by Harriet Smither. In the April number, 
Amelia Williams offers “A Critical Study of the Siege of the Alamo and of 
the Personnel of Its Defenders;’’ and R. Earl McClendon considers “Daniel 
Webster and Mexican Relations: the Santa Fe Prisoners.” 


Vitro Atessio Rosies in Unas Paginas Traspapeladas de la historia de 
Coahuila y Texas (53 pp., Mexico, 1933; reprinted from Universidad de 
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Mexico, nos. 25-26, 27-28) presents the Diario-Derrotero (April 9, 1718-Feb. 
6, 1719) of Fray Franciso de Celiz, who accompanied Governor Alarcén into 
Texas. The diary, buried in unconnected papers (Archivo General de la Nacién, 
Tierras, 360) has been unknown to Mexican and United States scholars. It is 
rather more detailed than those of contemporary Texas expeditions. It describes 
the route, the countryside, Indian ceremonies, etc., very fully, and gives glimpses 
of everything from the beginnings of Spanish settlements to Alarcon’s miracu- 
lous preservation from drowning and his loss of his silver service. 


Tue Fesruary number of the Hispanic American Historical Review pub- 
lishes a document: “Creassy’s Plan for Seizing Panama” with an introductory 
account of British designs on Panama by Lucia Burk Kinnaird. The bibliog- 
raphical section contains Jac Nachbin’s “Descriptive Calendar of South Ameri- 
can Manuscripts,” and Charles E. Chapman’s “List of Books Referring to 
Caudillos in Hispanic America.” 


Cuares E. Kany’s Life and Manners in Madrid, 1750-1800 (Berkeley, 
1932) is a scholarly, interesting study from excellent sources. It details every- 
thing from garbage collection to street improvements and royal menus. Perhaps 
it fails sufficiently to impress the reader with the reform policy under Charles 
III, and the Franco-Spanish cultural conflict. Kany recognizes both factors, 
but develops them lightly. 


IN A BOOK of so wide a scope in time and area as 4 History of Geographical 
Discovery and Exploration by J. N. L. Baker (Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1931), 
no one period or region can be treated exhaustively. The chapters devoted to the 
Pacific Ocean and its borderlands comprise a comprehensive and continuous 
account of discoveries and explorations in this area. 


Dr. JoHn C. Parisn, the managing editor of The Pacific Historical Review 
and professor of American history at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
who spent the academic year 1932-33 in research work in European archives, 
studying American Indian affairs during the colonial period, is expected to 
return to the United States this month. During the summer he is to enjoy a 
research appointment at the Henry E. Huntington Library where as visiting 
scholar he will make an examination and report on the western material, par- 
ticularly that relating to California, in the Huntington Collection. The acting 
managing editor desires to thank those who have cooperated so cordially with 
him during the absence of Dr. Parish, who resumes editorship of the Review 
with the September number. 


ITEMs under Comment and Historical News have been contributed by Ruth 
E. Baugh, John Caughey, Roland D. Hussey, H. F. Raup, and Helen Craig 
Smith. 














Yellowstone National Park 


By HIRAM W. CHITTENDEN 


This earliest and best history of the Yellowstone has been 
revised and brought down to date by the author’s daughter, 
Eleanor Cress, working with officials of the National Park 
Service. It has been reset throughout, and newly illustrated. 
This is the standard work on the region, and in its new edition 
will attract both the historian and the traveler. $3.00 


100 Years of Yosemite 
By CARL PARCHER RUSSELL 


An accurate, well-written history of the Yosemite — the first 
to appear in print. Contains much material of interest to the 
historian which is available nowhere else. Illustrated. $3.50 


The Mission San Antonio de Padua 
By FRANCES RAND SMITH 


This mission, one of the earliest to be established, was a vital 
link in the California chain. Today only ruins remain. Mrs. 
Smith provides not only a comprehensive history of this unit, 
but a graphic account of the men and the times under which 
the missions flourished. Illustrated. $3.50 


Early California Costumes 


By MARGARET MACKEY and 
LOUISE P. SOOY 


Illustrations and text descriptions of the costumes worn by 
Indians, Spanish, and Americans in the Spanish Southwest before 
1849. Here also is material available nowhere else in printed 
form. Its special value is as a reference for classes in western 
history, as it provides a background of manners, customs, and 
dress. $3.00 


Historic Spots in California 
The Southern Counties 


By H. E. and E. CG. RENSCH 


California’s history as told by its landmarks and monuments. 
This is a parade of those places which have become significant 
through their association with the men and events of the State’s 
early years. This is the first of three volumes; the series will 
cover the entire state. The grouping of counties has been made 
in such a manner as best to serve the interests of both the student 
and the traveler. $2.50 
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ANZA’S CALIFORNIA EXPEDITIONS, 1774-1776 
By Hersert E. Botton, § Vols. 


A great chapter of the story of American civilization - A new vista for 
the interpretation of the American scene. 


Vow. 1. AN Outpost oF Empire. 
San Francisco, imperial city by the 
Golden Gate, looking out across the 
Western Sea, stands today a monument 
to Anza and his Spanish pilgrims. 

VoL. 1. Openwinc A LAND Route TO 
CALIFORNIA. 
Diaries of Anza, Diaz, Garcés. 


VOLS. i AND Iv. THe SAN FRANCISCO 


CoLowy. 
Diaries of Anza, Diaz, Garcés; Font’s 
complete diary, a marvelous record of 
a remarkable episode. 


VoL. v. CORRESPONDENCE. 
Setting forth the preparation for the 
Anza expeditions, their progress and 
outcome. 


**The tale is told with epic effect” says the New York Times. “. . . Bolton gives us the required setting 
for the whole drama of Spanish-American occupation in America. . . 
charm combine in rare measure. . .” 


scholarship and stylistic 


“A breath of life like a clear, strong, steady wind — the sort of crystalline air that moves among the 


sands and pines and hills of the Southwest country — fills every page of his latest of books.”’ 
—The Commonwealth 


of the two expeditions of Juan Bautista 
the original documen 


“In these five volumes Professor Bolton tells adequately the st 
de Anza which led to the founding of San Francisco 


in 1776, and presents 


its, 
hitherto almost wholly unprinted, on which the story is based. . . The most important in the !ong list 


of Professor Bolton’s scholarly contributions. . . 


eagerly read by the layman.” 


Based on solid scholarship, the books 


will also 
—American Historical Review 


The set, finely bound, postpaid, $25.00 
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WANTED 


The Pacific Coast Branch 
of the 
American Historical Association 
will pay $2 each for copies 
of its own 


Proceedings for 1927 


Write or send copies to 


Carl F. Brand, Secretary-Treasurer 


Box 1696 


Stanford University, California 








NUMBERS 
of the 


Paciric HistoricAL Review 
beginning with first issue, March, 
1932, to date, can still be supplied 
the year at $4.00, separate issues at 


$1.25. 


BACK 


Early application is necessary, as 
only a limited number is available 
at above prices. These will be dif- 
ficult to secure after they pass out 
of print. 


Carl F. Brand, Secretary-Treasurer 


Box 1696, Stanford University, 
California 
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